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TH AT l'REQUENT RECURRENCE TO FUNDAMENTAL 
PRINCIPLES AND A FIRM ADHERENCE TO JUSTICE, 
MODERATION, TEMPERANCE, INDUSTRY AND 
FRUGALITY ARE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO 
PRESERVE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY AND KEEP 
GOYERNMENT FREE. [yERMONT CONSTITUTION] 


Zke £ditors llneasy Ckair 

The Mystery Picture editor reports receiving varicd 
criticisms for (in last Winter’s issue) terming the Ford 
Poultry Farrrfs massive hennery a “hostelry”. He stub- 
bornly maintains that by definition a hostelry—A “lodg- 
ing-house” in Webster- is just that, for thehens. Further, 
at least one human has sought lodging there, by mistake: 
an Extension Service lady who stopped by one blustery 
night. 

iii 

People write us from time to time of the things they 
dont like about Vermont—such matters as parking tickets, 
rusting metal roofs, and the rural predilection, so well 
stated in Phyllis McGinley’s poem, for hanging laundry 
on the front verandas. iAnother excoriates Mahlon Jamie- 
son of Warren for hanging an ox-yoke on his sugarhouse 


(see page 6 our past Winter issue) upside down. 

By far the most complaints, though, concern the con- 
struction of the Interstate Highway in Vermont. Dozens 
and dozens of readers are seriously concerned as to what 
it will do to the character of Yermont. 

And so Ver mant Life had hoped to publish this issue a 
factual, unbiased discussion of the Highway, which ulti- 
mately will pass through 341 miles of Vermont country- 
side. The heat of partisanship, both pro and eon, which so 
far has prevented us from presenting a fuli and fair ac- 
count, we expect soon to overcome. 

iii 

Our parent, the Vermont Department of Development, 
has a fine new sound and color iómm. film on The Miracit- 
lous Mapie Tree, for free use by professional, civic and ser- 
vice clubs. Write the VDD Film Library, Montpelier, for 
bookings at least a month ahead of desired showing. END 
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Treasures and fun are staple 
items for collectors in 
Vermont’s roadside shops 
and auctions 


FLORENCE THOMPSON HO WE 

I F you like antiques and enjoy hunting for them, 
Vermont’s highways and slcepy side roads can offer 
you a wide variety of treasures for cherishing. Are 
I you looking for a cherry chest of drawers, an old pine 
I cupboard, handwrought andirons and fire tools, a hand- 
I woven coverlet, Hitchcock chairs, Victorian furniture, 

I parlor bric-a-brac, primitive chairs and tables, hand- 
I madę sap buckets, wooden churns, early glass? Vermont 
I has it. You may find it in an antiquc shop, or in a second- 
I hand place, or a roadside barn or at summcr auction, and 
I because the State is smali, well laced with roads and 
I dotted with villages and towns, you will not have long 
1 miles to drive between beckoning stops. Seasoncd 
i antiquers say that the picturesque hi 11 towns of Vermont 
I with their wayside shops and country auctions form the 
I last frontier in regional Americana. 

Although a truć antique antedates 1832, Americana has 
I come to include items later in the ccntury but you will 
I find the earlier things in Vermont still in good supply. 
I Descendants of the families who came to Yermont a 
I hundred and fifty ycars ago clung to and used their hard- 
I won belongings. Ovcr the years, in spite of fircs, itinerant 



collectors, antique dealers and their “pickers,” many of 
the old treasures are still to be brought out of the houses 
of these descendants to be offered to dealers or sold at 
auction whcn estatcs are settled. T he plastic-minded 
younger generation who inherited has grown tired of the 
sight of these old familiars. Because the early settlcrs 
came by oxcart or the larger covercd wagon, they usually 
brought only food and tools, planning to make what they 
needed when they got here. Thus you will find herc the 
chairs, tables, beds, chopping bowls and utensils madę 
by the man of the house in the evening or on snowy 
winter days. He madę at his forge the iron house hard¬ 
ware, fireplace equipment, trivets and iron hearth toasters. 
He even madę clocks with wooden works. Yermonters 
were famous for their finely carved woodwork, boxes, 
birds, animals largc and smali. These hand-carvcd items 
are hard to find, but they are worth the hunt. 

Much of the early wooden warc is pleasing to the con- 
temporary eye. Perhaps the lone Ycrmonter, working in 
his isolation, had a natural feeling for balance, linę and 
scalę, but in many cases the results were good because the 
most expedient thing was also the simplest. Huge Ver- 
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Household 
tools or 
“parlor pieces 11 
were eąually 
ajoell madę 


Yam njuinder, probably refinished. 


mont chopping bowls, round or oblong, sometimes 20 
inches across, are coveted for serving tossed salads these 
days. These bowls were hand-shaped of mapie and rc- 
quire lirtle work to restore them to use. Usually they 
are sanded inside and out with the finest sandpapcr, then 
rubbed with 0000 Steel wool on the outside. The inside 
is left as is and the outside may be waxed to a high patina 
that will glow in the candlelight of a buffet table. These 
bowls in the rough, if pcrfect, can cost as high as $20, the 
oblong ones bringing the highest price. Finished bowls 
cost about $3 morę. In the rough bowls with reparable 
chips or cracks cost $3 to $7, dcpending upon the shape, 
the depth and the damage. 

Our early hand madę mapie sap buckets and the later 
machine-made ones are picked up for wastebaskcts, maga- 
zine holdcrs or kindling. They run from $3 for the early 
ones to ioc to Si for the later ones. They refinish beauti- 
fully with not too much time and labor involved. Buckets 
are usually found in the barn type of antique shop, for 
they take space and are in the way in a storę. In fact, the 
barns that beckon with their open doors and clutter of 
chairs and lamps hanging from the rafters, are good 
places to stop for furniture of all kinds in the rough. They 
have the space and they can stack pieces on top of each 
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other without fear of damage. If you want pine thrce- 
and four-drawer chests to finish yourself, there are still 
plenty waiting for you. The panel-end pine dressers sell 
for Si 5 to $25 apiece, and the plank-end (one solid 
board) dressers are higher, around S 3 5 up, for they are 
older. Chests that have been finished cost about $20 morę. 
If you are in doubt about the age of any itcm with dra wers, 
puli the drawers out and examine the corners for the old- 
fashioned dovetailing; and take a sniff of the inside of 
the drawers—one thing that cannot be faked, evcn with 
old wood, is the lingering aroma of old linen, clothing and 
sachets clinging to old pieces. 

Do you want a blanket chest? A Iow one, with a “till” 
or a high one that opens from the top and has a drawer at 
the bottom?Vermont has them in the rough and finished, 
plenty of them for Si5 up. Do you want a pine lift-top 
commode for conversion to a cabinet for bar supplies or 
for a hi-fi? They sell for Si 5 up, in the rough. We have 
them in walnut too, with marble tops and carved fruit 
drawer pulls. They make excellent bars, for they are 
impervious to spills. 

Probably every man who carved a home in the rugged 
hills of Vermont became, by virtue of necessity, something 
of a cabinetmaker. With a greater or lesser degree of skill 
and taste, he madę the Iow seated slat-back side chairs with 
rush or split ash seats, the baby’s high chair with whittled 
or turned hickory frame, the Windsors, the drop-leaf ta- 
bles, mapie candle-stands and the pine blanket chests. 1 he 
taste of many of them reflected remembered furniture and 
accessories in the areas from which they came, Connecti¬ 
cut, Massachusetts and New York. They executed orders 
from prosperous Yermonters, too, who wanted cherry and 
mahogany pieces characteristic of the 18th century urban 
designers. Examples of their work appear in homes and 
museums and antique shops. One such piece is the beauti- 
ful four-drawer serpentine-front cherry chest madę in 
Montpelier in 1804 for the Walton family. The Sheldon 
Museum also has somc examples of fine furniture madę in 
Vermont. 

As prosperity increascd, homes of the older Ycrmont 
familics acquired highboys, lowboys, Shcraton card and 
dining tables, swell-front Hepplewhite cases of drawers 
with original brasses, Chippcndale mirrors and Terry 
clocks. Some of these pieces bear the signature or label of 
the maker. Signed or documcntcd pieces are rare, and 
therefore bring higher prices in the market. Some of our 
antique shops stock these fine pieces.almost exclusively, 
and with them the imported old crystal, glass and china 
accessories to complement them. What should one expect 
to pay? Perhaps the answer lies in a little paperbound 
book, Hohjo To Knozu American Antiąues by Alice Win¬ 
chester, editor of the magazine Antiques and a leading 
authority. She says, “There is no set scalę of prices for 
antiques. The exquisite artistry of somc, the historical 
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A co mer fuli of “Jinds”: lift to right, a brass warming pan, a Brandon stove, weather mne, t r cco in-the-rough Governor Winthrop desks , 
pressed glass mli iskry bottles, Norton jugs, a coop-back Windsor chair—and perhaps sonie valuable out-of-print books. 
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Y MUSEUMS 

f Antiques collectors tind valuablc pointers among the 
x fine specialties which are among Vermont museums’ 
v generał collections: 

Berinington Museum —Outstanding American glass and 
Bennington wares, Revolutionary and Civil war relics, 
costumes and accessories, paintings, dolls, toys, furni- 
ture, and household items. 

Fleming Museum (Burlington)—American furniture 
from 17th century, women’s dresses & accessories 
from early to late ręth century, large collection Rogers 
Groups, iron utensils, kitchen and fireware, tools and 
instruments, among preeminent Oriental, natural his- 
tory and Indian artifact collections. 

Slieldon Museum (Middlebury)—A New England 
home furnished in i9th Century tradition. Primitive 
paintings, Yermont-made clocks, imprints, silverware. 

Shelbume Museum (Shelburne)—Several completely 
furnished period houses, storę; sculptured folk art, 
prints and paintings, trade signs, china, glass, pewter, 
decoys, dolls, toys, horse-drawn vehicles, tools, quilts, 
rugs, hat boxes, are among the collections of this great 
rugs, hat boxes, are among the splendid collections. 

Vermont Historical Museum (Montpelier)—Special 
collections in china and pottery including Parian & 
Bennington ware; coins, glass, some early furniture, 
quilts and counterpanes, costumes, miiitary uniforms, 
firearms. 

Windham County Historical Museum (Newfane) — 
Smali but varied groups of regional items: furniture, 
paintings, silhouettes, ironware, glass salts. 

Restored and period-furnished houses providing 
materiał of interest include: The Kent Tavern, Calais; 
Farrar-Mansur House, Weston; Gen. Strong Mansion, 
Addison; DAR House, Newbury; Dana House, 
Woodstock; Constitution House, Windsor; Noyes 
House, Morrisville; Rokeby (RobinsonHouse), Ferris- 
burg; Old Stone House, Brownington. 


significance of others, is impossible to measure in dollars 
and cents, and what is one man’s trash is another man’s 
treasure.” Supply and demand is a big factor. 

One collector’s item that illustrates the law of supply 
and demand is pewter. American-made pewter was never 
in great supply, and by 1825 the new discovery, Britannia 
(a higher gradc of pewter, lathe- or machine-turned) just 
about replaced it. Today in Vermont you might come upon 
an American piece of pewter of the i8th century, but 
Britannia is in morę plentiful supply and a great deal of 
it is handsome and not too expensive. A large teapot 
similar in contour to its English cousin, the Sheffield tea¬ 
pot, can be found for $7.00 to Si0.00. Pewter was called 
the “poor maks silver’\ and Britannia designs copied the 
shapes and contours of English silver. Incidentally, badly 


Rx for success: 
- pick a specialty 
- study, ask ąuestions 

filmed pewter, a museum curator says, can be brought to 
a lovely patina by using 0000 Steel wool and old-fashioned 
yellow laundry soap—never use a circular motion when 
cleaning and polishing pewter or silver, though. 

The ever popular Currier & Ives and Kellogg prints are 
still to be found in Vermont. You can buy them at auction 
or in shops for a couple of dollars apiece up, depending 
upon the subject matter and the size—the large folio prints 
run high, of course. Currier & Ives marshmallow-faccd 
girls, their bland faces quaintly tinted with water-color, 
and the florals are not as choice as Mississippi riverboat 
scenes, railroad, horse and disaster prints. Some of the 
hunting and fishing prints are expensive, too. Quite often 
at summer auctions or in a secondhand storę one finds an 
original Currier & Ives in an old frame, covered by an 
early 1900 calendar scene that someonc preferred. The 
thrill of uncovering even a marshmallow-faced lass or a 
floral is worth the trouble of looking through the stacks of 
frames and pictures. A great many people who buy the 
old pictures like to keep the old glass, but great care 
should be taken with it, for it grows brittle and warped 
with age and shatters easily. It can seldom be cut safely, 
and that is true of old mirrors that you might like to buy 
and have cut down for a special frame. The depth of a 
piece of glass in a mirror can be quickly gauged by placing 
a dime on it and looking at its reflection. 

In hunting antiques it is well for the novice to limit his 
field, then fortify himself with knowledge of types and 
periods and their distinguishing characteristics. The 
antiques business is now so well developed that books 
and magazines are published listing a wide variety of items 
and quoting the current prices on these things. A list of 
some of these publications is given at the end of this 
article. 

The best way tobecome knowledgeable is tovisit the 
museums, antique shows, collections, auctions and antique 
shops. If possible, handle the articles, study points of 
construction, examine touch marks, potter’s marks and 
signatures—and ask questions. Dealers enjoy talking 
about the things they have for sale, and they have of 
necessity amassed a fund of information on the items in 
w hich they specialize. 

By far the safest bet for the tyro is to buy through a 
reliable dealer. How do you know? By reputation largcly. 
A dealer, like any othcr merchant, must have repeat 
business. His merchandise is of interest to a special, smali 
group. He must build his clientele; and, strangely enough, 
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a large percentage of a dealer’s business is done with 
other dealers! They come to rely upon each other and on 
their verihcation of an article’s antiquity and perfection. 
The dealer studies all the available publications, as well 
as musenm collections, in order to buy intelligently. If 
he makes a mistake and hnds he had misrepresented what 
I he sells you, he will usually make it right. A word of 
I warning, though—antique shops, unlike city department 
I Stores, do not let you bring things back several days, 
I weeks or months later because you’ve changed your mind! 

The Vermont Antique Dealers’ Association checks its 
I membership to screen out any unethical dealers. A VADA 
Membership List is available without charge by writing 
to Yermont Life Magazine. 

A few morę words about dealers. Give the once- 
over-lightly to a shop that has no priee marks on the 
| merchandise and no inventory and cost-code mark. A 
reliablc dealer takes a decent mark-up on the stock he 
buys and prices it accordingly, come one eome all. 
Dealers do not mind having you come in “just to look 
around,” but they do mind and are angered by remarks 
in this vein, “My grandmother had a bigger, better or 
I shinier one and threw it out,” or, “Gan you imagine, 
I Gertie, this is marked $20 and 1 paid only S 1.50 for minę,” 
I or “l wouldn’t give this kind of junk houseroom.” The 
I dealer has been a sitting duck for these remarks tor years. 
I He is the host in his shop and can appreeiate such remarks 
I no morę there than he could in his home. If you cannot say 
I something kind, just thank him and leave. Dealers cspecial- 
I ly like the kind of person who comes in asking for some- 
I thing special, even though he may not havc it or ever 
I carry it. He will usually send you to a dealer who might 
I have what you want. And if you have acquired a fund of 
information on whatever you are colleeting, the dealer will 
enjoy listening (if he is not busy with other customcrs) 
for that is one way that he learns. 

Many dealers advertise a “generał linę”; others 
1 specialize in collectors’ items: pattern glass, primitive 
1 paintings, paperweights, primirive furniture in the rough 
' such as dry sinks (which run Si 5 to about S35,) hutch 
cupboards, trestle tables, harvest tables, etc. Harvest 
J tables in the rough, depending on condition and whether 
. the legs are tapered squarc or lathe-turned, run from 
1 S60 up. Finished they are from S150. 

Fortunately for those who are budget-minded, rhe fun 
. | of colleeting does not begin or end with antique furniture. 
Such a vast number of people are interested in colleeting 
dolls, toys, Yalcntincs, buttons, firearms, boxcs, trade 
cards, daguerreotypes and such, that national organiza- 
; tions of these collectors now exist for the promotion of 
I their common interests. Assembling a collcction does not 
I nccessarily mean that one must spend large sums of money. 

I A few years ago a man in the honey business toured 
Yermont hunting for the old, hand-made bee-boxes used 


The cherry chest above , t with its original /miss piills , was madę in han son 
Yermont c. 1810; helów , graceful example of early tnie pewter, much carroli 
rarer than later copies in machine-turned Britannia. 
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in the carly days for tracking a bec to its storc of wild 
honey, for locating a swarm that had left home for othcr 
parts. The boxes were ingenious, some beautifully crafted, 
some t]uitc primitive, but they madę a fascinating col- 
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tin, pierced in decorative pattern, for candles. These are 
often erroncously called Paul Rcverc lanterns, but they 
were much later, after 1825. The wrong name does not 
lessen their charm. Our tinsmiths madę good solid trays, 



It takes plenty of time to explore most roadside shops, but a one-item collector can ask a quick ąuestion and Iii/rry on to the next, 


lection and each i tern had cost him 50C to a doi lar. One 
young couple, searching for an idea for their twenty-foot 
expanse of bare white wali in their New York apartment, 
discovered the early hand-wrought iron steelyards (sim- 
ple weighing devices) and decided to arrange them in 
groupings of design. 1 hcy bought sixteen of them, no two 
alike, of course, paying 50C to $1.50 a set. They madę a 
handsome pattern on the wali and a most unusual collec- 
tion. The insular naturę of the State, plus the resourccful 
charactcr of its people, madę \ ermont a place for de- 
veloping to the utmost the thing at hand—that is why the 
shops are fuli, even today, of things for the beginning 
collector and the old pro. 

Yermonters' inventiv T e ingenuity produced lanterns of 


candleholdcrs, candlesticks, candle molds, pudding molds, 
cookie cutters, apple corers and mapie sugar molds. Ali 
of these are Iow in price, well within the budget of the 
antiquer on holiday. 

Lamps are here, too, lamps of all kinds, Betty, sperm, 
camphene and kerosene. The latter are still in use in 
some areas remotefrom power lines—and there is prob- 
ably not a house in Yermont that does not have several, 
in case of power failure. One can find the misnamed 
Gone With the W ind lamps, astral lamps, pattern-glass 
lamps, student lamps, lamps with part-marble, part-iron 
and part-glass bases, lamps with brass bases, hanging 
lamps for hall, kitchen and dining room. We have car- 
riage lamps, skaters’ lamps, bulls-cye lanterns and out- 
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door reflector lanterns. They are not expensive, espccially 
if you walk into a storo stocked with modern light fix- 
turcs (nono of which may seem just right for your house 
or room) and compare prices. You will find that the antique 
lighting fixtures, which so often give just that right touch 
to your dccorating, cost much less than a similar modern 
item. 

You will find somc silver holloware in Vermont, but 
it is not in abundance. Your best chance is picking it up 
at auction. Dcalers do not like to stock it because it has 
to be kept sparkling to sell—and every time it is picked 
up and handled, it invitcs discoloration. A great deal of the 
silver you do find will be middle to late Victorian plates, 
often in beautiful condition, and at a fraction of the cost 
of modern holloware. 

Silhouettes, too, can be found herc. They were the 
forerunner of the dagucrreotype and the only likeness 
many could afiford the alternatiye being an oil portrait. 
Such inexpensive portraits were cut from white papcr, 
the hole then backed by black cloth or black paper. This 
type is known as “hollow cut.” Some were painted, a 
few signcd. These are morę yaluable in a collection of 

I silhouettes. The daguerreotypes that followed the sil¬ 
houettes are enjoycd by collectors, some because of the 
pictures, and some because of the finc condition of the 
cases and shiny brass interior fittings. The collector often 
uses them for pictures of her own family and friends. 
The cases of embossed or pressed leather sell for about 
75C to $ 1.50 and the cases of hard gutta-pcrcha sell for 
$3 to $4. 

Yermont is a mecca for the antique doli collector. 
Springfield, Vcrmont, was the birthplacc of the much 
sought-after wooden dolls of the 1870S and 8os. The 
famous Ellis wooden dolls were madę in the year 1873 °f 
rock mapie with metal hands and feet. Ellis was the first 
to make an articulated wooden doli with mortise-and- 
tenon joints. They are vcry scarce today and sell upwards 
of $65. Ellis madę toys as well as dolls and the locale is 
known as the birthplacc of the toy industry in this country. 
Toys of yesteryear are still to be found in the antique 
shops and in the museums of Ycrmont. 

Primitive portraits are much in dcmand but hard to 
find. They were done in oil on canvas or on a wood panel. 
Many of these family pictures were done by itinerant 
coach or carriage painters. Sometimes these men carricd 
canyases of headless women in a dressy get-up, and then 
painted in the head of the subject when an order was 
placcd. T his madę for rather grotesque eflfects sometimes. 
1 Iow ever, the best of them are quaint and interesting, and 
pictures of two or three young children are often charming. 
There is no guide to the price you should expect to pay 
for a primitive oil, for so many factors are involved. 
If the portrait enchants you, you know just the spot for 
it and the price is something you can afiford, then buy 


Modern decor 
uses prrmitwes 
too , and 
sharpens 
competition 


An old carriage lamp , above, is a 
money-saver, and the silver spoons 
helów are bargains at auctions. 










Objects loved 
in okien times 
are even morę 
precious today 

Keepsake silhouettes r were often 
called u Valentine profilesL 

it! Dcalers in primitive furniture usually know where 
ro send you for primitive oils—and once in a while one 
will turn up at auction. 

Hand-woven coverlets of wool and linen sell for $25 
up, depending on condition—they were prey to moths and 
mice—and a fine one is a treasure to lend atmosphere 
to the early American bedroom. Vermont coverlets are 
usually blue, a rich dark blue and white. Piecework quilts 
can be found, the fine stitches strong after years and years 
of use. (The piecework comforter should not be confused 
with the piecework quilt when it comes up at auction. 
The quilt, with its tiny stitches picking out geometrie 
patterns that firm the quilt from front to back are choice. 
The piecework comforter is tied at intervals with cord 
or yarn, does not lic as smoothly on a bed and is of much 
less value.) Hooked rugs were madę here. These should 
be examined carefully on the back, to be surę the base has 
not been split with age and usage. The hooked rug with 
an animal as the focal point of the design brings a higher 
price than floral patterns. Once in a while you run across 
a sampler worked on fine linen by a young girl learning 
plain and fancy stitches in the 1700S. Usually the girfs 
age and the year are worked into the sampler. The later 
samplers, often done in cross-stitch, with trees, animals, 
birds or flowers and possibly a pious sentiment, were not 
as finely worked, but they are interesting and colorful on 
a wali, and they are fairly rare because the custom of 
making samplers started to die out about 1830. 

Braided rugs were madę here, but are seldom in very 
good condition, because they were given such hard wear 
in the kitchens. They are still being madę and it is a 
refreshing sight in summertime to come upon a fence near 
a Vermont farmhouse colorfully hung with 25 or so of 
these rugs offered for sale at reasonable prices. They 
are usually madę of ncw wocl, smoothly put together to 
give years of wear and an authentic touch to the family 
room, bedroom or kitchen. Many young homemakers 
today enjoy living with these handmade covcrlets, rugs 
and quilts. They givc them a feeling of continuity and per- 
manence, open doors into the lives of our forebears and, 
incidently, provide a sound investment, because they in- 
crease in value with the years. Today young antiquers 
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are beginning to realizc that a piece of brand new furni¬ 
ture becomes a piece of second-hand furniture the day it 
is put to use, and its value decreases considerably, while a 
carefully selected antique inereases in value as time goes 

b y- 

If pottery or glass are your special musts, drop in to 
see the fine exhibit at the Bennington Museum. The 
museum has the authoritative pamphlet on Bennington 
ware for 65C. The novice and the expert will find it helpful 
in identifying and verifying Bennington and Parian ware 
in the shops. You can see the large and varied collection 
of these and other wares in the museum and fortify 
yourself for the tour of shops or summer auctions. Ben¬ 
nington stoneware and Parian were widely copied and 
were very popular. The Nortons’ stoneware jugs and jars 
are much sought after, and are still not too hard to find, 
fortunately. They are gray with a blue flower or flowers, 
freely done on one side before firing. They can be bought 
for $1.50 up, depending on size, condition, age and shape. j 
(The age can be checked by the novice easily with the ] 
pamphlet, because the firm name changed every few years, I 
as different members of the family joined or left it.) j 
The jugs with a stag or a bird (the Norton bird is a 
whimsical bird, indeed) bring $7.50 on up to Si 5.00, and 
really rare ones bring morę. Bennington porcelains are J 
often a rich chocolate brown with a tortoise-shell-like ] 
glaze and they are much coveted and expensive. The 1 
Parian pieces, delicate and graceful in design, are a hard 
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Section of a stencilled bed valance, probably hand- r woven linem . 
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pastę unglazed porcelain, usually all white, and these too 
are not for the casual shopper. Actually the Bennington 
potteries madę ten kinds of ware, but those noted are the 
special ones usually sought by collectors in the shops. 

Lest you think we have only the Bennington items, it 
should be mentioned that pieces of all kinds of earthenware 
and china can be found here. Ironstone, Canton, rosę 
medallion, Majolica, Flow Blue, Strawberry soft pastę, 
luster, bisque—whatever you collect you are surę to find 
something to add to your collection and the prices gen- 
erally are considerably lower than those in the urban 
antique shows, the city shops and metropolitan areas. 

Do you collect pattern glass? Or Sandwich glass? 
There is a great deal of these in Vermont shops and turn- 
ing up at auction. Sandwich glass comes in many patterns, 
is frequently rough on the edges, heavy, not icy elear, and 
is a good investment besides being fun to look for. It 


was madę from 1827 to 1888 in Sandwich, Massachusetts, 
and most dealers in Vermont who carry any glass at all 
have some to show you and chat about. Once you become 
acquainted with real Sandwich you will find it a safe 
thing to buy, for it has never been successfully repro- 
duced. Pattern glass, alas, is now freely copied and the 
beginning collector has to trust his dealer implicitly or 
learn a great, great deal in a hurry. If you want to collect 
pattern glass, perhaps your first step is to buy the author- 
itative books on pattern glass and the book that lists the 
patterns that have been copied. Try to pick a pattern you 
like that has never been reproduced, and then you can 
circulate the countryside and buy with a free mind. 
(Colored glass, so enchanting in a shop window, is tricky 
to buy, for it has been cleverly reproduced from the old 
molds, as has milk glass. Some dealers buy only milk glass 
with worn out old hand-painting on it—then they are 
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Much-sought example of 
thefamed Bmnmgton ware , 
mottled deep broun and 
and cream and highly 
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Auction tips: 
- examine items , 
- follouo the dealers 



Bonnet box lids were either hond 
painted or covered with wali- 
paper scraps. 


surę they have the real thing and can soak the paint off, 
a good idea for the novice collector of milk glass). Most 
dealers use the price book published on pattern glass 
when marking their merchandise, for while sometimes they 
make a buy and can mark it up, often the person selling 
off his pantry to a dealer, or the summer person at auction, 
also has the book (as should you),and soa very slim prof¬ 
it can be madę in stocking this merchandise nowadays. 

But supposing we select a pattern as an example— 
you have bought the books on glass, you have bought the 
price book, you have decided to collect Buckie With 


Star pattern glass, one of the less expcnsive ones, and 
you decide to start with goblets. The price book says 
they should run $3 apiece. You approach your first dealer 
and ask for a Buckie With Star goblet. “No,” she says, 
“I don’t have a goblet on hand right now, but l do have 
the butter dish in that pattern. lt is $6 and here is a 
spoon holder, too, for $2.75.” What should you do? Leave 
the shop and hunt for your first goblet? Years later, hunt- 
ing for the butter dish and spoon holder to fili out your set, 
you will scourge yourself for having passed these by. So, 
if that is to be your pattern, and you know in your heart 
that that’s it, you pick them both up right then and there, 
skip lunch and have hamburger instead of Rock Cornish 
hen that night for dinner—and the next night too—and 
look, the two pieces are paid for! If you can do that, you’ve 
got the antique bug. Vermont’s shops from the Southern 
border to the northern, from east to west, are a glass 
collector’s paradise, and the auctions draw collectors from 
many nearby States. 

Do you want late ięth century hand-painted china? 
Of course it’s not antique, but it’s getting there. There 
are shops that stock it, along with turn-of-the century cut 
glass. It is over half a century old and already attracting 
collectors. 

Is satin glass for you (if it is, you have to know it well, 
you really do), or peach blow, amberine, the inexpensive 
but pretty mercury glass? Our shops have these and you 
will be likely to find specimens priced morę reasonably 
here than in the big city shops. Incidentally, the dealers 
here cannot be moved by shocked faces of customers who 
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Bennington Museum is a fine 
source of research into Parian 
ware, left, but chopping bowls, 
chums and butter presses are fairly 
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protest that prices up here in the country are a lot higher 
than in the city. The dealers do get around, a lot morę than 
their customers, and they visit the city shops when they go 
to the cities for the antique shows. They are usually just 
amused when a customer talces that gambit! 

If you like auctions, buy the local paper when you come 
into an area, or if they have nonę, go to the generał storę— 
you will usually find auction and church supper notices 
posted there. The big auctions are most frequently on 
Saturdays, and the ads for them are inserted usually in the 
Thursday paper. The auction located, take your own 
folding chairs, but don’t bother with lunches. The local 
Ladies Aid or a lodge or a “catercr” (a couple with a 
trayelingr lunch wagon) will be on hand to sell good home- 
made sandwiches, hot dogs, coffee and soft drinks all day. 
Get there early enough to find a good spot in the shade for 
your chairs and then examine the furniture and other 
things that have becn put on the lawn for display. Auc- 
tioneers are licensed and are generally honest; they are 
usually meticulous about preventing your raising your 
own bid in the heat of bidding. I)on’t bemoan your fate 
if you see a lot of dealers there. Remember, they have to 
buy Wholesale, so if you watch them closely, when they 
stop bidding you can hop in and pick up what you want for 
a very smali mark-up over the Wholesale price—and you 
know when the dealers stop bidding that a pretty fair 
current price has been reached—and Wholesale, at that. If 
you can’t stay for the whole day (auctions usually run 
from ten to six) ask the auctioneer or one of his helpers 
to put an item up. They will do it, provided it is not some 
rare thing, like a pencil-post four poster bed or early desk 
with original brass pulls. Naturally they will want to have 
the maximum crowd present before opening the bidding 
on such an article. They know that it would not be fair to 
the owner or to the people who are driving miles to the 
auction just to bid on that one special item. Usually the 
auctioneer will put the item up just after luncheon, if it is 
a rare piece. 

Listen carefully to the auctioneer. He will say, “ I his 
piece is perfect,” or, “This piece has a no-count bruise 
and chip,” or “This piece has a nice big crack,” and so 
you know what you are bidding on if you listen. If the 
piece was represented as perfect and you find it is not, the 
auctioneer will take it back, provided it is returned to him 
immediately on your rcceiving it. The Vermont auctioneer 
puts on a good show. He frequently uses quaint early 
phrases that bring smiles to out-of-staters and natives 
alike. So there you sit, relaxed under a elear blue sky, 
alert for the bargain to be brought from the great grab-bag 
in the house, but nostalgically aware of the quiet rural 
beauty of the Vermont mountain scene. Watching the 
emptying of an old farmhouse of its treasure and trash is 
a must for the holiday antiquer. 

Good hunting! end 



Pressed glass co mes in numy patterns , and a handbook on periods and 
prices is a must for beginning collectors. 


LEARN BEFORE YOU BUY 
Here is a list of some good references to learn about 
antiques found in Vermont, and their probable prices: 
How to Know American Antiąues, Alice Winchester 
Furniture Treasury, Vols. i & 2, Wallace Nutting 
Primer of American Antiąues , Carl W. Drepperd 
Buying at Auction , O. C. Lightner 
Hand Woven Cowerlets, Eliza C. Hall 
Bennington Pottery & Porcelain , Richard C. Barret 
American Glass , George & Helen McKearing 
Art & Pattem Glass , Patrick T. Darr 
Price Guide to Pattem Glass , Ruth Webb Lee 
Gut & Engnwed Glass , Daniel 
Victorian Glass Handbook , Ruth Webb Lee 
Handbook of Early American Pressed Glass Patterns , 
Ruth Webb Lee 

Dolls of Yesterday , Eleanor St. George 
American Pioneer Art & Artists , Carl W. Drepperd 
Concise Encyclopedia of American Antiąues , Helen 
Comstock 

Prime Antiąues & Their Current Prices , Thos. Ormsbee 
Early American Pattem Glass , Alice H. Metz 
Antiąues & Their Current Prices , Edwin G. Wa.rman 
Magazine: Antiąues , Spinning Wheel , Antiąue Trader , 
Hobbies 

Notes on Vermont Silver: Antiąues , hcb., 1955; News 
& Notes , Vt. Historical Soc., Aug., 1960. 


Special photographic arrangements and settings for this article were 
madę with the cooperation of leading antiąues dealers including 
Winifred Harding , Thos. McCondach & Son and Atarwin Hatch. 
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Science may scojf , but confirmed zuater-zuitchers 
pursue age-old methods in search oj ncoater. Harvey 
Dodd , with photographic assists by Joyce Wilson , 
reports on the National meeting in Danville. 


Half the jun oj donjosing is comparing other methods. 
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I NE of the most unusual compctitions in thc 

II I world is held cach autumn in Danville. Herc 

American Dowsers’ Society members convene 
I to test their methods and show the world a forked stick 
i in the hands of a born witcher is the equal of geologists’ 
I data for finding water. 

A dowser or water witch claims he can find the right 
I place to drill a well. Most use a freshly-cut forked stick 
I as a divining rod, but others use pendulums, spring- 
I loaded pointers, strips of whalebone, or just plain thumbs. 

Water comes up from deep within the earth and forms 
I domes just below the surface, the dowsers believe, and 
I veins of water spread outward from the domes. They say 
I that when they come to a spot where water is just below 
i the surface, their divining rods puli downward by them- 
|selves. The closer the water and thc greater thc flow, 
j the harder the puli. 

Geologists scoft at the idea of domes, and say there is 
i no value in dowsing. “But geology only got started about 
la century ago,” a dowser will say. “Dowsing goes back 
gthousands of years. The geologists don’t know every- 
I thing yet.” 



Last fali the dowsers held their third annual convention. 
After lunch everyone gathered at a field near Danville, 
and the competition began. 

Several dozen real or would-be dowsers walked in a 
straight linę from one part of the field to another. When 
they felt a strong tug, one of the ofhcials madę a notę 
of the location. At the point where they felt water was 
most likely to be found a stake was placed, and the 
dowser was asked to name the depth at which the water 
would be found, and the number of gallons a minutę in 
flow. 

At the end of the contest ofhcials picked the point 
agreed upon by most of the dowsers. The consensus was 
twelve feet at hve gallons a minutę. 

A baekhoe tractor then was used to check on their 
accuracy. Members gathered around, watching anxiously 
as the hole grew deeper. The baekhoe could dig no deeper 
than eleven feet, so a volunteer with shovel dug away for 
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several minutes, while others inspected samples of rhe 
hard-packed subsoil. It was dry. There wasn’t any water. 
“We didn’t dig deep enough,” one said. “It’s probably 
just a foot or two lower down.” 

The failure was especially disappointing because rhe 
jl dowsers had predictcd accurately the deprh and flow 
the year before. 

Ali the dowsers who tried their Inek in the contest 
were men, but women sometimes havc the gift, too. You 
might even havc it yourself. 

Take a strong, springy forked branch, witch-hazel if 
you can get it, and grasp the cnds with your palms up- 
ward, so that it points up. Now walk slowly and concen- 
II tratę intently. You may feel a sudden and mystcrious 
II tug. But, then again, you may not. end 


A bctckhoe starts thedigging, toprove the dowsers' jindings. Below: A ny 
signs of water? Two dowsers at the hole scan the dry dirt amiously. 
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Fifty-two hours a r cceek for six zueeks the pilot 
coaxed his W a co through treacherous winter skies 
adding a stirring footnote to aviation history. 


RICHARD SANDERS ALLEN 


Ulustrations by HAMILTON GREENE 


When Fogg Flew the Mail 


B UFFETED by swirling winds, the little green 
biplane struggled northward between the moun- 
tains beyond Northfield Gulf. Wires whined as a 
cold November blast rocked the silver wings, but the 
engine roar was reassuring to the pilot bundled in the open 
cockpit. He peered ahead and grinned as the railroad 
tracks came into view again below. 

“Good old iron compass!” he thought. 

A plume of smoke rosę from a Central Vermont loco- 
motive which idled behind a string of gravel cars, and 


little figures that were workmen labored to set the rup- 
tured roadbed to rights. The girders of a shattered Dog 
River bridge lay strewn for half a mile downstream. Ver- 
mont’s main railroad linę was prostrate. And in the dark 
days after the Great Flood of 1927—the worst natural 
disaster in the state’s history—the little piane was its sole 
replacement in carrying the United States mails. 

Rain of near cloudburst proportions had fallen for three 
fuli days and it was still raining on the morning of Friday, 
November 4, 1927, when officials of the Post Office 
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nor Al Smith offered New York National Guard planes to 
fly the mail in and out of the State, it seemcd a likely tem- 
porary solution, easing Burlington’s bottleneck and that 
at Montpelier too. 

The question was “Where to land?” There was no such 
thing as an airport in Vermont. Burlington aviator John J. 
Burns suggested the paradę ground Southwest of Fort 
Ethan Allen, and soon a dozen hastily-summoned National 
Guard pilots were bringing their wide-winged “Jenny” 
and DeHaviland two-seaters to rest on the frozen sod of 
the military base. 

The only available field that could be uscd near flood- 
ravaged Montpelier was on the Towne farm ofi upper 
Main Street, a narrow hillside where takeoffs and landings 
could be safcly madę only under light wind conditions. 
Over in Barre the streets had been deep in swirling water, 
and bridges were crumpled and gone. Anticipating de- 
livery of mcdicines and yeast by piane, Granite City 
citizens formed an airficld committee and with the aid of 


Department’s Railway Mail Service realized that their 
I distribution system for Vermont had been almost totally 
I destroyed overnight. Clerks and postmasters shoveled 
muck out of their offices—those who still had offices—and 
wondered how to move the mail. The state’s railroad 
I system counted miles of broken bridges and missing 
I rights-of-way: it would obviously remain out of com- 
I mission for weeks. And once medicine, food, clothing and 
I shelter had been provided for the flood’s victims, com- 
I munications and the mail were the next top problems. 

From Burlington, outgoing mail could be fcrried across 
Lakę Champlain to the railroad at Port Kent, N. Y. But 
what came in was pi ling up. The nearest undisrupted end of 
I track from Boston was at Concord, N. H. When Gover- 
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quarrymen and the iyznd Infantry, Vermont National 
Guard, laid out runways on Wilson flat, high on Mill- 
stone Hill. The “Barre Aviation Field” was set to receive 
its first aircraft the Sunday following the flood. 

Though the makeshift airports were ready, the York 
State Guard flyers proved unable to keep any kind of mail 
Schedule. They had courage but their meager training con- 
sisted of weekend hops in good weather, in and out of 
established airports, And the increasingly cold weather 
soon raised hob with the water cooled engines of their 
World War I planes. It seemed like a good time for of- 
ficials to use a recently-passed law empowering the post 
office department to contract for the transport of first class 
mail by air. They had to act fast, for letters were clogging 
the terminals. 

Down in Concord, New Hampshire, was a flier in the 
right place at the right time: Robert S. Fogg, a native New 
Englander, had been a World War I flying instructor, 
barnstormer, and one of the original planners of the Con¬ 
cord Airport. Tali, wiry, dark-haired Bob Fogg had al- 
ready racked up one historical first in air mail history. 
Piloting a Curtiss Navy MF flying boat off Lakę Win- 
nipesaukee in 1925, he had inaugurated the original Rural 
Delivery air service in America. 

During the excitement following Lindbergh’s flight to 
Paris earlier in 1927, dare devil aviators overnight became 
legendary heroes. In Concord, Bob Fogg was the most 
prominent New Hampshire boy with wings. Public- 
spirited backers staked him to a brand-new airplane, aimed 
at putting their city and State on the flying map. The ship 
was a Waco biplane, one of the first two of its type to be 


fitted with the air cooled, 225HP Wright radial engine 
known as the Whirlwind. A trim green and silver-painted 
craft only 22^ feet long, the Waco was entered to com- 
pete in the “On-to-Spokane” Air Derby of 1927. As a 
matter of fact, Fogg and his piane didn’t get beyond Penn- 
sylvania in the race—an engine oil leak forced him down— 
but the flying service and school he started subsequently 
were first steps in paying off his wry-faced backers. So 
with all this experience, Bob Fogg was a natural choice to 
receive the first Emergency Air Mail Star Route contract. 

His work began just six days after the flood. 

By airline from Concord to Burlington is a distance of 
about 150 miles, counting a slight deviation for the stop at 
either Barre or Montpelier. The first few days Bob Fogg 
set his piane down on Towne field back of the State House 
when the wind was right, and used Wilson flat above 
Barre when it wasn’t. Between the unsafe Towne field and 
the long roundabout back road haul that was necessary to 
gain access to Wilson flat, arrangements at the State 
Capital were far from satisfactory. Each time in, the un- 
happy pilot, pushing his luck, begged the postał officials 
that met him to find a safer landing place, preferably on the 
flat-topped hills across theWinooski River. 

“But Fogg”, they countered, “we can’t get over there. 

And besides you seem to make it all right here.” It took a 
tragedy to bring things to a head. After a week of precari- 
ous uphill landings and downwind takeoffs, Fogg one day 
looked down at the shattered yellow wreckage of an Army 
piane strewn across snow-covered Towne field. Sent to 1 
Montpelier by Secretary Herbert Hoover, Red Cross Aide 
Reuben Sleight had been killed, and his pilot, Lt. Franklin 
Wolfe, badly injured. With the field a biur of white the 
unfortunate pilot had simply flown into the hillside. 

Faced with this situation, Postmaster Charles F. 
McKcnna of Montpelier went with Fogg on a Burlington 
trip, and together they scouted the terrain on the heights 
of Berlin. A long flat known as the St. John field seemed ■ 

















to answer their purpose, and sińce the Winooski bridges 
were at last passable, they dccided to use it. 

With a wary eye on the farmer’s buli, Fred Somers of 
Montpelier and Mr. St. John marked the field with a red 
table cloth. As a wind direction indicator, they ticd a 
cotton rag to a sapling. With these aids, and a pair of skiis 
substituting for wheels on the Waco, Bob Fogg madę the 
first landing on what is now part of the Barre-Montpelier 
Airport on November 21, 1927. 

Each trip saw the front cockpit filled higher with mail 
pouches. During the second week of operations, Fogg re- 
ceived a telegram from the Post Office Department, asking 
him to “put on two airplanes and make two flights daily, 
plus one Sunday trip.” Since Fogg’s was a one-man, one- 
plane flying service, this meant that he would have to do 
both trips, flying alone 600 miles a day, under sub-freezing 
temperaturę conditions. 

Over the weeks, America’s first Star Route Air Mail 
settled into a routine pattern despite the vagaries of 
weather and the lack of ground facilities and aids to naviga- 
tion. Each morning at five Fogg crawled out of bed to 
bundle into flying togs over the furnace register of his 
home. Always troubled by poor circulation in his feet, he 
experimented with various combinations of socks and 
shoes before finally adopting old-style felt farmer’s boots 
with his sheepskin flying boots pulled over them. A sheep- 
lined leather flying suit, plus helmet, goggles and mittens 
completed his attire for the rigors of the open cockpit. 
The airman’s stock answer to “Wcren’t you cold?” be- 
came “Yes, the first half hour is tough, but by then Fm so 
numb 1 don’t notice it!” 

As daylight began to show through the frosty windows, 
Fogg would place a cali to William A. Shaw at the U. S. 
Weather Station at Northfield, Vermont, for temperaturę 
and wind-velocity readings. Shaw could also give the 
flyer a pretty good idea of area yisibility by a visual check 
of the mountains to be seen from his station. “Ceilings” 
were judged by comparison with known mountain heights 
and cloud positions. Later on in the day Fogg could get a 
better weather picture from the Burlington /Veather 
^Bureau supervised by Frank E. Hartwell. 

Out at the airport each morning, Fogg’s skilled me- 
chanic Caleb Marston would have the Waco warmed up 
and running in the drafty hangar. (He’d get the engine oil 
flowing with an electric heater under a big canvas cover.) 
Wishing to show that aviation was dependable and herc 



to stay, Bob Fogg always madę a point of taking off each 
morning on the dot of seven, disregarding rain, snów and 
sleet in true postał tradition. Concord learned to set its 
eloeks by the rackety bark of the Whirlwind’s exhaust 
overhead. Sometimes the pilot had to turn back if fully 
blocked by fog, but 85% of his trips were completed. 

Piane radios were not yet available, and once in the air, 
Fogg flew his ship by compass, a good memory for land- 
marks as seen from above, and a capacity for dead reckon- 
ing and quick computation. Often, threading through the 
overcast, he was forced to fly close to the ground by a Iow 
ceiling, skimming above the Winooski or the White River 
along the linę of the broken railroad. When driving rain or 
mist socked in one valley, Fogg would chandelle up and 
over to reverse course and try another one, ranging from 
the Ottauquechee up to Danville in search of safe passage 
through the mountain passes. 

The dependable Wright engine was never stopped on 
these trips. It ticked over smoothly, idling while Fogg ex- 
changed mails with the armed messenger from Burlington 
at Fort Ethan Allen, and one from Montpelier and Barre at 
the St. John field. 

Sometimes, on a return trip, the aviator would “go up- 
stairs” high over the clouds. There he’d take a compass 
heading, figurę his air speed, and deduce that in a certain 
number of minutes he’d be over the broad meadows of the 
Merrimack Valley where it would be safe to let down 
through the overcast and see the ground before it hit him. 
Bob Fogg didn’t have today’s advantages of Instrument 
Flight and Ground Control Approach Systems. At the end 
of the calculated timc hc’d nose the Waco down through 












the cloud bank and hope to break through where some 
feature of the winter landscape would be recognizable. 

Usually back in Concord by noon, there was just time to 
get partially thawed out, refuel, and grab a bit of Mrs. 
Fogg’s hot broth before starting the second trip. Day after 
day Fogg shuttled back and forth on his one-man air mail 
route, until the farmers in their snowy barnyards and the 
road repairmen came to recognize the stubby piane as their 
link with the rest of the country. 

The flyer had his share of near-misses. At Fort Ethan 
Allen the ever-present wind off Lakę Champlain could 
readily flip a puny man-made thing like an airplane if the 
pilot miscalculated. Once the soldiers from the barracks 
had to hołd the ship from blowing away while Fogg rewed 
the engine and got the taił up. At a nod of his head they let 
go, turning to cup their ears against the icy slipstream. 
Tracks in the snów showed the piane was airborne in less 
than a hundred feet. 

One afternoon during a cold, powdery snowstorm, 
Fogg took off for Concord from the St. John field. No 
sooner was the piane in the air than four out of the nine 
engine cylinders conked out. The pilot kept going, stag- 
gering over the treetops for a mile or so as he lost airspeed 
and altitude. Pike’s field at Berlin Corner was the first 
available open space. The ship touched down, throwing 
snów in a blinding, billowing cascade. Wallowing on 
through a gully, piane and pilot came to rest right side up 
and miraculously intact. 

With some mowing machinę wrenches borrowed from 
Mr. Pikę, Fogg set to work on the motor, removed the 
carburetor, and found the butterfly valves of the intake 
system choked with ice. The consequent enforced over- 
night stay thawed out both aviator and carburetor, and the 
Waco flew them away early next morning. To avoid 
repetition of the trouble, mechanic Marston reversed the 
air scoop for the carburetor, which was right behind the 
whirling propeller. Instead of the vacuum Fogg expected, 
this simple change worked fine, and was eventually recom- 
mended by the engine’s manufacturer for all Whirlwinds 
operating in zero temperatures. 

Bob Fogg’s closest cali took place on one of the Sunday 
return trips. A blanket of dense fog lay thick over all 
northern New England, and the airman took his ship up to 
8,000 feet before breaking out into sunshine. Using his 
“set-the-compass-and-estimate-the-time” procedurę, he 
flew merrily southeast to what should have been the 
yicinity of Concord. Then, pushing the stick gingerly for- 
ward, he started down, goggles misting as he peered over 
the edge of the cockpit. Down, down and still soupy rain 
and zero visibility. 500 .... 400 .... read the altimeter, 
and lower, while Fogg, body cold but hands sweating, tried 
to catch a glimpse of mother earth. 

Abruptly, a hill loomed alongside his wingtip, and over 
on the other side a rocky crag. In the rain and murk, Fogg 
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looked for a landmark. Directly below was a house. Al- 
most unbelieving at his luck, he recognized it as “Scraggie- 
wood”, his own family’s summer place in Loudon, just 
eight miles out of Concord. Gauging the valley that he 
knew by heart from boyhood, the shaken flyer wheeled 
the piane around. Cruising just over the treetops, he kept 
the duli gleam of the Soucook River under his wing down 
the valley to the safety of his home field. 

All through November and most of December Fogg 
flew his scheduled round trips, averaging 52 hours a week 
of flying time. (By way of comparison, the government 
today limits airborne personnel to 85 flying hours a month, 
or roughly one third of Fogg’s week in, week out Sched¬ 
ule.) Finally, on the day before Christmas, with the trains 
running again, the word came to terminate the contract: 
the tired pilot could sleep late for the first time in many 
weeks. All told, he had carried 15,900 pounds of air mail. 

Fogg’s pay? In addition to the knowledge of a job well 
done, just the going charter ratę of 50 cents a mile. But 
this one contract came close to making the dependable 
little Waco all his own, And the publicity it brought him 
became the basis for even morę lucrative flying assign- 
ments. 

The Vermont House and Senate cited Bob Fogg for his 
unprecedented seryice in the face of hazardous conditions. 
He had proved that flying in the teeth of New England 
winters could be safe and practicable, and his pioneer route 
is today a well-traveled commercial airway. 

The sturdy Waco biplane that flew the mail went on to 
hauling thousands of passengers on their first hops, both on 
wheels throughout New England, and on floats off Lakę 
Winnipesaukee. It was finally destroyed in a hanger fire 
at Concord. Bob Fogg himself had a further famed and 
distinquished career of charter and test flying, and ayiation 
management throughout the United States. During the 
three years prior to World War II he was a specialist with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and personal pilot to 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Today he is Vermont and 
New Hampshire representative of the Cummins-Chicago 
Corp., manufacturers of specialized banking and industrial 
machines. By car he regularly covers much of the territory 
where he once skillfully piloted his little mail piane. Look- 
ing up along some of the mountain-ringed yalleys he 
sometimes offers a silent prayer of thanks for the Provi- 
dence which steered him safely through the Green Moun- 
tains back in *27. 

In Burlington and Montpelier attics today there are 
doubtless letters sent by relatives to Vermonters at the 
time of the Great Flood. The envelopes have no distinctive 
markings—just regular mail with a red 2-cent stamp in the 
corner. But if you find a postmark dated between Novem- 
ber 10 and December 24, 1927, you can be pretty surę that 
Bob Fogg flew the letter to Vermont as part of America’s 
Emergency Star Route Air Mail. end 
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“No pen can describe 
the turning of the 
leaves—the insur- 
rection of the tree 
people against the 
waning year. 

A little mapie be- 
gan it, flaming blood 
red . . . Next morning 
there was an answer- 
ing signal from the 
swamp where the sumacs 
grow. Three days later 
the hill-sides were 
afire, and the roads 
paved with crimson 
and gold.” 

Rady ard Kipling 
Leaves from 
A Winter Notebook 
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Shakespcarcs words on this season . . . 

The year growing emanu 

Nor yet on summers death , nor on the hirth 

Oj tremblmg winter. 

arc illustrated in rhis thirteen-page portfolio by seven 
photographers, on Nature’s great drama in New England. 
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Overlectf , Cavendish Village — robert holland 
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Woodland Harve$t 

Drawings by EDWARD J. BR UN DAGĘ 

N 'ATURE’S yield in the autumn season, when it 
comes to nuts, finds its way for the most part to 
Vermont’s denizens of the woods and fields. 
The humans, perversely, ehose the scarce and hard-to- 
crack butternut, and so doing,compete only with the squir- 
rel. Humans like them in mapie sugar, while the squirrel 
takes them plain, eaten from his winter storehouse, or 
from the human’s if he can pilfer from it. 

The beechnut, which is common over most of Ver- 
mont, in good years furnishes much of the autumn and 
carly winter mast for the black bear. His claw marks 
leave tell-tale black scars on the silver-gray bark. 

The deer, the ruffed grouse and even the blue jay wax 
plump on the beechnuts. The jay is partial, also, to the 
acorns, as are the wild ducks. Chipmunks and raccoons 
lvave morę catholic tastes when it comes to nuts, often 
eating from the shagbark hickory’s fruits and the hazel 
nuts. 


\ Ir. Brundage, zuho lives in Shushcm, NT., almost a stanę s throzu 
f rom Vermont , sińce a boy has been immersed in natural history lorę. 
Several years in zuorld-rcmging zoological collecting of reptiles, mam- 
mals , birds and insects for museums , led after the zvar to additional 
stndy in forestry and botany. This has tnmed his interests in recent 
years to dr aming in these fields. Mr. Brundage nozv does technical 
drazjoings of agricultural plants and insect pests for commercial mes. 
In his spare time his interests have retumed in painting to birds. 



BEECH 
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Ralph Nading Hill tells oj the daring plant in Monkton thafs madę 
a h id den valley the headąnarters oj a you-name-i t-we ’ ve-got-i t 
product to nse in everything jrom medicine to cement. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN F. SMITH, JR. AND RAY MANLEY, FOR STEARNS-ROGER. 
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Pere=white and pleniły 



I T MIGHT BE manufactured inro the best China 
ware. The quality is immense, sufficient to supply 
the world with this ware for centuries.” 

These words do not appear in a Madison Avenue ad- 
vertising prospectus but in Zadock Thompson^ staid and 
respected History oj Vermont. They refer to deep beds 
of fine porcelain earth discovercd in Monkton by Stephen 
Barnum in 1792. 

The chemist on duty at the modern plant of the Vcrmont 
Kaolin Corporation, the Green Mountains’ most daring 
new industrial venture, can be even morę extravagant in 
his claims for the vast beds of blue-white “China clay” 
beneath his feet in the corrugated hills of Monkton. It is 
of such exceptional character and quality that his problem 
and that of the engineers is not so much how, but for what 
of many possible markets to prcpare it. It certainly can 
be used to make china as good as Scvres or Wedgewood. 
Indeed, a roughly similar outcropping in Bennington pro- 
duced the ware of that name familiar to collectors. It is 
also suitable for plastic stove-lining, furnace and boiler- 
covcring cement, as a paint and linoleum filier, for rubber 
tires and heels, for roofing matcrials, as a filier for latex, 
and, if carefully refined, as a filier and coater for paper, 
and for pharmaceutical purposes. 


There is a delightful legend that the Indians, after 
purging themselves at sulphur springs, then ate the clay 
for its soothing and curative powers. Still used for the 
same reason, this type of earth appears in such prepara- 
tions as Kaopectate. It is a matter of history that during 
and after the War of 1812 the Kaolin from Monkton was 
employed as a whitener of army belts, as fulling for cotton 
cloth, for pipę clay, for refractory purposes and even as a 
filier for candy. 

Upon the opening of canals north and south it was 
hauled to Vergennes by teams, loaded onto barges and 
fioated to Lalce Champlain via the Otter Creelc and thence 
to Montreal, and to New York and the West by way of 
the Erie. 

The modern history of Monkton porcelain earth began 
in 1955 when Dunbar W. Bostwick of Shelburne, chair- 
man of the board and treasurcr of the new company, ac- 
quired the property where the plant now stands. The 
offices and apartment of Willis P. Mould, executive vice- 
president, were installed in the farmhouse of Leon 
Bushey who, with his father, for years tended their 
orchards and dairy and sold clay as a sideline. Today this 
tiny valley, a trough in wild and forested hills, is the site 
of a mili as modern as the day after tomorrow. W ith its 
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Doors roli up like window blinds to let trucks dump 
kaolin in the heated storaęe section. Later it ęoes 
to the cyclove separator r uohere particles smaller than 
red blood corpuscles are separated. 



several stories and maże of colored pipes ir looks like the 
engine room of a trans-Atlantic liner. 

It is the first installation in New England designed to 
classify Kaolin by air. In assembling the ponderous 
machinery and putting it into operation there have been 
burdensome problems, but they have been conquered one 
by one. Bostwick and his engineers are gaining much 
satisfaction in proving wrong the dire prophecy of South¬ 
ern producers that the Green Mountain venture would fail. 

For years producers in Georgia and South Carolina 
have had the Eastern market to themselves (although their 
sedimented clay, formed by being washed down from the 
hills, lacks the purity of the Monkton product and re- 
quires Chemicals to bleach it). So far removed are they 
from customers in the Northeast that their market in 
this area is extremely yulnerable because of high transpor- 
tation costs and because users do not like to keep large 
inventories of the bulky product on hand. 

This in brief is the economics behind the Monkton 
venture. Bostwick calculates that the advantage of a better 
natural product and a location in the heart of an area con- 
taining many paper and pulp mi lis and a variety of other 
industries using Kaolin in different grades, has madę the 
risk of a large amount of Capital worth taking. However 
it has been a calculated risk, for he has had the help of the 
Colorado School of Mines and has assembled the most 
modern specialized machinery. To reduce errors and 
maladjustments to a minimum the building of the large 
plant followed in principle the details of a smali pilot 
model located in a separate building. 

Since in early trial runs the machinery in the large plant 
failed to act with the precision of the smali model, in- 
genuity and resourcefulness on numerous occasions had 
to take over where applied science left od. That is why 
the atmosphere in the office and the plant has been as 
exciting as on the Saratoga track where Bostwick has 
long raced his trotters. Thus far he has found no diffi- 
culty too formidable for the combined assault of President 
Richard Thurber of Charlotte, of Vice-President Mo.uld, 
General Manager George Guillotte, Superintendent 
Lawrence E. English and the thirty-odd employees in 
the mili. 

One of the most vexing problems, as previously men- 
tioned, has been finding out exactly what they were going 
to produce. Until the machinery was actually in opera¬ 
tion they could not determine how efficiently the plant 
would turn out various grades of Kaolin. Only thcn could 
they tell what percentage of the total product should be 
produced in what grade and for what market. 

In designing the mili there was no assurance that the 
three “Whizzer” air separators could produce a grade 
of Kaolin sufficiently fine and clean for use as a paper 
coater. It rcmained to complete the mili to that point and 
operatc it to determine the actual capability of these 
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machines. On starting them up it was found that they 
could not eliminate a tracę of gritty materiał from the 
finished product. This half-expected shortcoming was 
corrected by the installation of two exotic machines 
called Alpines, which take the product of the Whizzers 
and remove all particles larger than the red corpuscles in 
your blood, to produce an ultra-fine powder for use in 
pharmaceuticals and as a paper coater. 

There is no trial-and-error look about the completed 
machinery, which can produce ioo tons of refined Kaolin 
in 24 hours and do it automatically and with a minimum 
of fuss. From the nearby pits trucks bring the ore to a 
heated storage building. Here a drag-line pulls the materiał 
to a hopper which drops it down onto a pan feeder, 
which conveys it to a crusher, which loads it on a belt 
that feeds it to an oil-fired rotary dryer. In this behemoth, 
45 feet long with an 8-foot diameter, two tons of water 
are evaporated every hour. The dried ore is conveyed to 
the pebble mili and screens and is pumped by air to a 
500-ton surge bin. From here it is drawn off to the air- 
classification section of the mili for separation into the 
several marketable products. China clay from Monkton 
can quickly reach the market in trucks or in railroad 
hopper cars by way of the company’s modern storage 
facilities on the Rutland at New Haven. 

It is yet too early to measure the impact of the new 
industry upon the surrounding region or northern New 
England. It may well stem the movement southward of 
paper and pulp mills which use so much Kaolin and here- 
tofore have had to ship it in from a great di stance. And 
it may encourage the establishment of local satellite in- 
dustries which rely heavily upon this basie materiał. 

In a book titled The Literary and Philosophical Repor- 
tory: Embracing Discoveries and Improvements in the 
Physical Sciences: the Liberał and Fine Arts: Essays Morał 
and Rełigious: Occasional Notices and Reviews of New 
Publications and Articłes of Miscellaneous Intelligence is 
included an article about Monkton Porcelain Earth. 
Announcing the establishment of a new enterprise called 
the Monkton Argil Company, the author, J. Muzzy, wrote: 

Many other considerations might be adduced which 
serve to inspire the company with confidence in the 
finał success of the enterprise, but which it is un- 
necessary to notice here. I will only observe that the 
proprietors cannot but express the great pleasure which 
they feel in receiving the good wishes and approbation 
of the publick, nor dissemble their gratitude for in- 
dividual patronage, and I will add that if these are 
harbingers of success in any new or difficult under- 
taking, few ever had better prospeets. 

These words were written in 1812 but express exactly 
the sentiments of the modem pioneers of the Vermont 
Kaolin Company. end 
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Space-age aluminum glitters in a setting unchang 
sińce the great trove was found 169 years ago. In sic 
the lar gest unit is the 45-foot drum where 
precious “Monkton earth ” is dried before bek\ 
classified. 










































The 

Animal 

that 

Walks 

Like 

a Man 

RONALD 

ROOD 

Breakfast Scene by the 
American Museum of 
Natural History 


T HERE’S a Black Bear for every i square miles 
of Green Mountain National Forest, according 
to estimates. This is about as close together 
as they are crowded in any national forest of the United 
States. Yet many an old-timer has lived all his life in 
Vermont and has yet to see his first bear. The ears and 
nose of the big, thick-furred creature seldom allow it to 
be caught unawares. And in spite of its bulk, it can make 
its way through the woods with barely a sound. 

It can “freeze” like a rabbit when nccessary. The first 
black bear I ever saw in the wild ran across the road in 
front of our car. We slammed on the brakes and jumped 
out with the camera, hoping to get a picture. But from the 
sounds of crashing brush, we knew we’d never see it 
again. We stood talking for a few moments, examining 
the tracks in the dust. Then we got back into the car. 

When my friend touched the starter, the bushes at our 
right seemed to explode. A second bear, not twenty feet 
from us, had been quietly taking it all in until the sound 
of the motor startled it. Now it, too, bounded away leaving 
me with a blurred snapshot and a tingling spine. 

Woodsmen tell me it’s rare to see two adult bears to¬ 
gether like that, especially in early June. And the bear 
is usually so timid that it flees headlong, rather than 
hiding quietly. In spite of its strength, its fuli array of 
teeth and its sharp curving claws, it would rather run 
than fight. 

Our largest eastern carnivore starts life modestly. The 
drowsy mother has her two or threc cubs in January in 
her den beneath the roots of an old tree or in a sheltered 
cave. They are tiny in proportion to their 200-pound 
mother—how tiny, though, I did not realize until I ex- 
amined a specimen from a museum shelf. Weighing less 
than 10 ounces, it was little larger than a chipmunk. A 
human mother having a baby of proportionate size would 


have to pin a set of diapers on a tot no larger than her fist. 

Even at 5 weeks, when their eyes begin to open and 
their naked bodies have acquired a coat of gray hair, the 
little cubs average only 3 pounds apiece. And when they’re 
ready for their first outing at two months, they still 
weigh only five pounds. 

I he concern of a mother bear for her babies is legend- 
ary. Even a grumpy małe, who may outweigh her by 
half again, is careful not to separate the family. She flies 
at him like a spitfire. But if she keeps at it, he feels called 
on to assert his authority, and may soundly thrash her 
before he leaves the scene. Even then, she turns first to 
her babies before licking her own wounds. 

No adult males are allowed in the family group, Goldi- 
locks to the contrary. The cubs may stay with their 
mother for as long as a year and a half, sharing sleeping 
quarters for the first winter. By then, they may weigh 
50 pounds or morę. It’s lucky that she has babies only 
every other year, as brand-new little fellows would 
come out second best if they were born in the den with a 
couple of big sprawling brothers or sisters. 

When the she-bear finally relents of her matriarchy 
and ans wers the cali to romance in late June or July, she 
turns her back on her half-grown offspring of the year 
before. Pairing off with a małe, she travels with him for 
a few days or weeks. 

The deserted cubs soon part company. They become 
wanderers for the rest of their lives, starting on new 
families of their own at 3E2 years. Their first-born come 
about 7 months later, when they are about 4 years old. 

Almost any wooded area, sufficiently wild and suffi- 
ciently big, will suit them. In fact, the black bear has 
been seen, at one time or another, in practically every 
State of the union, including Alaska, with Mexico and 
all the Canadian provinces thrown in. Thus it is one of 
North America’s widest-ranging creatures. 

One afternoon I met a hiker at Battell Shelter on the 
Long Trail to Mt. Abraham. He told me a story which 
shows the bear’s natural curiosity, timid though it may be. 
After making camp along the trail the night before, the 
hiker had begun to hear stealthy sounds beyond the gleam 
of his fire. He shouted and tossed a stick in the direction 
of the sound. “Mice,” he tried to tell himself. 

All night he lay listening to the “mice.” When dawn 
finally came, he went out to have a look. He found that 
a bear had apparently circled his camp several times. 

“I’ve always wanted to see a bear,” he told me, “but 
I was glad I didn’t see that one—not in the middle of the 
night, at least.” 

Although bears will run from humans unless attacked, 
wounded or in defense of cubs, their curiosity got on the 
nerves of campers in the Adirondacks a few years ago. 
So conservationists figured this was a good time to catch, 
study and re-locate them. They madę a trap consisting 
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of a section of culvert, closed at one end and baited with 
a slab of bacon. Whcn the bear cnrered and pulled at thc 
bacon, it trippcd a lever and a trap door fell down over 
thc opening. Fecling the door slam on its hind quarters, 
thc bear would jump farther into thc culvcrt, thcrc to re- 
main until its captors arrived. 

Ftherized, tagged and weighcd, they were rcleascd 
sevcral miles from thc camps they had disturbcd. But they 
had a dchnite li king for the generał locality. They had to 
be taken as far as 20 miles away to make surę they 
wouldn’t return. One undaunted małe found his way back 
to the same trap from a distance of 43 miles. 

Nobody knows for surę how large the black bear can 
grow. One New York specimen weighed 605 pounds. Yer- 
mont specimens of 500 pounds are sometimes taken 
among the 250 killed each year from September 1 to 
the end of Novembcr. But it’s hard to get anexact figurę, 
as they are usually killed and field-dressed miles from 
thc nearest scales. 

One black bear in a zoo lasted 24 years, but it’s doubt- 
ful that they live that long in the wild. Although they 
have no effective natural enemies, they face constant 
pressure from man and dogs. A craving for honey, plus 
an occasional lamb, colt, pig or calf may put a quick end 
to Bruin’s career before he reaches fuli maturity at 8 
or 10 years. 

Searching through the files of the American Museum 
of Natural History for information, I asked one of thc 
mammalogists for his impression of its food habits. 

“A black bear,” he told me, “will eat anything you 
will eat—and morę besides. It has the digestion of a 
cement mixer. It’s about 75 per cent vegetarian, and will 
take skunk cabbage, bitter cherries and even poison ivy 
leaves along with morę tasty bits like nuts, acorns and 
fruit. But it likes insects, too. Sometimes it tears a hor- 
net’s nest to pieces for the grubs. Those hornets will 
attack anything that comes near for several days after- 
wards. 

“Bears are flesh-eaters, too,” he continued. “They 
rarely bother domestic animals but go after mice, squirrels 
iind chipmunks. They ’11 dig away a ton of dirt just to 
get at a mousc nest.” 

The big, ambling creature is well-known for its sweet 
tooth. Poking around in thc dump behind a woodland 
cabin, it discovers a jelly jar. Sitting down like a boy 
with a candy bar, it scours it out with its long tonguc. 

Musquaw, as some Indians callcd it, was also known 
as the “animal that walks like a man.” This was bccause 
of its flat-footcd gait and its habit of standing erect to 
invcstigate a suspicious sound. Near-sightcd, it samples 
the air with nose and cars before turning to flee. 

It’s fond of playing pranks, too. A beekecper friend of 
minę lost several hives to a honey-loving bear three years 
ago. But his loss was smali compared to that of a tele- 


phone company in New Hampshire. Bears tore or dam- 
aged about 50 poles—apparcntly in the impression that 
thc humming of the wires was the sound of bees insidc. 

A summer camper found two rolls of roofing paper 
unrollcd completely by a bear who must have been dis- 
appointed when the gamę—and the roofing—came to an 
end. Another camper watchcd a bear thrash the life out 
of a witch-hazel bush and walk away as if it had van- 
quished a mortal enemy. 

Bruin may sit for half an hour, contemplating a stream 
of red ants Crossing the trail. But when he wants to, he 
can be amazingly agile. He can shinny up a tree—and 
frequently does—or run as fast as any creature in the 
woods at an estimated 35 or 40 miles per hour. Loving 
to swim, he’s been seen paddling across Lakę Champlain. 
His voice ranges from a whimper through a succession 
of woofs, grunts and snorts. When wounded, he may 
utter a startling human ery. Angcred, he can voice a fu 11 - 
throated roar. 

A roaming bear stops here and there to scratch a tree 
as high as it can reach; a signpost, perhaps, for others of 
its kind. By fali, it has garnered layers of fat against 
the winter ahead. Finding a cozy den, it curls up before 
the snów is deep. But its sleep is light. The sound of your 
voice or the touch of your hand may rouse it. Morę than 
one startled person has discovered this when he poked 
with a stick. 

Such light slumbcr has led many scientists to feel that 
true hibernation—where the heartbeat slows almost to a 
stop and breathing approaches zero—is something for 
bats and woodchucks and not for the black bear. 

When spring comes north again, the bears cease living 
on Capital and start living on income. They poke around 
for acorns, beech nuts, Jack-in-the-pulpit roots, and early 
insects. The constant dcmands of the cubs sometimes 
wear their mother’s patience thin. 1 iring of their com- 
plaints, she chases them up into a tree to baby-sit while 
she has a nap. 

A forester told me recently of a mother with two cubs 
which he had watchcd through binoculars. “She lcft the 
cubs up on an old stump,” he recalled, “and lay down be- 
side it to sleep. But in a few minutes, one of them crept 
down. She chased him up again. 

“Would he take ‘no’ for an answer? Of course not. 
He sneaked down on the back side so she wouldn’t see 
him. But she caught him just the same and whacked him 
so hard he howled. Then she euffed him all the way back 
to the top. 

“All this time his goody-goody brother was sitting up 
there, smug as a eat. I could almost sec a smile on his face. 

“Weil, when little Junior got there the last time, he 
sidlcd up to his brother. Then he lookcd down at his 
mother. She was sound asleep. So, with a roundhouse left, 
he knocked his brother fiat.” end 
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THE WEBB BARN 

V ERMONTERS havc always been horse-minded- as witness thc act of the 1961 
legislature making the Morgan the offieial State anirnal, recounted on Page 
54—but how many people rcmember the heydays at the end of the nineteenth 
century when the breeding barn at Shelburne Farms housed the largest Hackney stud 
in the United States? 

Only one of four great barns on the four-thousand-aere estate of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. W. Seward Webb along the shore of Lakę Champlain, the airy, multigabled 
structure known formally as the Ring Barn is 418 feet long and 107 feet wide. At the 
time of its construction it contained the largest riding ring of its kind in the worid; with 
its 375 x 85 feet it may still be the largest one privately owned today. 

To make Vermont thc American headąuarters for this high-stepping English breed 
Dr. Webb imported outstanding stallions and mares from Britain and France. Soon 
Shelburne Farms was producing the finest Hackncy bloodlines in this country and the 
leading winners at every important show. 

Along the walls of the great ring, on either side, are thirty-two box sta 1 ls measuring 
12 x 16 feet. Twenty-one such stalls also run along one end; and at the other are ten 
even larger ones, 20 x 20. Each stall is sealed in matched pine, with a sliding door and 
barred window toward the ring. Above the box stalls, giving the effect of two stories, 
is the storage space for hay and straw. 

Until World War I and the advent of the automobile the half-timbered walls vibrated 
with the throb of trotters and the soft thunder of jumpers taking hurdles in the center of 
the ring, while shafts of light from many windows caught the glint of tack and the sheen 
of glossy coats. So careful was thc training that a band often playcd to accustom the 
animals to the martial musie of mctropolitan shows. 

Today purebred Hereford cattle are thc major breeding venture at Shelburne Farms. 
Only the tack room of the ring barn, with its framed first premiums and trophies of the 
Shelburne Hunt, are tangible rcminders that the Webbs’ Hackneys werc the royalty of 
America’s horse shows. 
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DAYID S. WEBSTER 


Photographs by Clemens K alischer 
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The arched gateway entrance is high 
enough to permit passage of all types of 
carriages, including the towering road 
coach. Built before the days of easy and safe 
artificial lighting, the barn is madę remark- 
ably bright by windows in the great cupola 
and the many dormers. Silos at one end were 
installed later for the modern cattle-breeding 
program. Yet even these are dwarfed by the 
structure and do not interfere with the 
wooden “stone walls” still used to exercise 
jumpers among the family’s pleasure horses. 
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HORSEM AN’S 

HAYEN 


TRAIL R1DES (at top the ioo-mile event seen near Barnard), arc 
GMHA’s oldcst and still lcading activity, are run from latc May 
into Octobcr. But exciting shows, rallies and training clinics hołd 
sway all season in the big ring. Opposite, awards arc presented 
after the ioo-mile trail ride. 
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Old is thc horse of thirty-five, but in this equinc lifetimc 
his fcllows have been restored to a place that seemcd well 
lost in Ycrmont. While thc car was making its lasting 
mark, thc horse has found a new place, too, in pleasure 
riding. It gocs back very largely to 1926, when the Green 
Mountain Horse Association set out to revive an almost 
forgottcn sport, one most suited to thc Vcrmont country- 
side. 

Hoofbeats ring through 

South Woodstock’s great riding center 


GMHA's vańed field sports are pictured here and on the following pages 

by AUBREY JANION 



Many of the thousand miles of marked bridlc trails 
which GMHA hrst established now havc fallcn victim to 
hard surfaced roads. Riding is booming, none-the-less, all 
ovcr Vermont. The emphasis has moved to riding ccntcrs, 
such as South Woodstock, where GMHA has hcad- 
quarters, as well as complete riding and stabling facilitics. 
Scores of miles of country lanes lie ncar herc, too, as in 
most parts of the State. 











Rugged 300-mile 
endurance rides, 

big events in carlier years, soon gave way to the popular 
ioo-mile compctitive trail ride, held late cach summer. 
Morę than 1,500 riders from all over the country have 
ridden this event in its first tvventy-five years. 


Now there is also a fifty-mile pleasure ride and for 
juniors a fifty-mile competitive ride. These riders usually 
do twenty miles each day, have cook-out lunches. 

The Upper Valley Pony Club was started here five 
years ago to give young riders training in the care of 
horses, stable management and in riding. Now eightv-fivc 
boys and girls are activc participants in the training, in the 
club rallies and rides. 



The horses , examined , checked and 
numbered for the start of the 100-nńle 
trail ride , later appear to talk it over in 
private. Meanwhile , Pony Club events 
demami rider beautification , u'hile eon- 
testants are taking the jumps in the 
three-day horse shonu. 
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Therc is something going on all season for rhe avid 
horseman. For thrcc weeks during July a horsemanship 
clinic and combined training center is run by expert tcaeh- 
ers, the first sueh elinic in the country, and includes 
advancc instruction in dressage, cross-country riding and 
stadium jumping, patterned on Olympic standards. Three- 
day trials end the school period. 

A three-day horse show has one day just for Morgans. 
Iraił rides are held Memoriał Day and in the foliage 
season, two and three-day rides in mid-summer, as wcll as 
sherifFs posse assemblies, all-Morgan and club rides. 
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NEW SYMBOL OF YERMONT 


With passage of Hioó by the 1961 General Assembly, 
“the stare animal shall be the Morgan horse.” Whether or 
not one subscribes completely to the old Green Mountain 
saying that “the Morgan Horse is one thing—every other 
kind of horse is something else,” it is an established fact 
that Morgans are America’s hrst brced of horse, that they 
are the only brced known to have been named for an 
individual animal, and that their versatility under saddlc, 
in harness and as work horses makes them uniquc all over 
the world. 

Hallmarks of the Morgan—passed down for morę than 
1 50 years from the great-hearted little bay stud who spent 


most of his life around Randolph—are: relatively smali 
size (ideał maximum is only 15.1 hands); well-muscled, 
short-coupled body; cresty neck and lofty carriagc of the 
finely chiseled head, and flowing manę and taił. These 
characteristics are traccablc dircctly to Justin Morgan, 
who was so prepotent a sire that hc is regarded as a bio- 
logical sport. The famed stallion was never pictured from 
life—he died in 1821 at nearly thirty years of age; this 
portrait by Jeanne Mcllin, author and illustrator of The 
Morgan Horse (The Stephen Greene Press, Brattlcboro), 
has been drawn to scalę from all rccordcd descrip- 
tions. END 
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THE 

YANKEE 
EXO DUS 

STEWART H. 
HOLBROOK 


Photograph by 
Robert Bourdon 


T he old house has fared no better than the ficlds. Its faded red paint is 
mellow in a Septcmbcr sun.Wasps wind in and out of thcir paper home 
under the ridgepole. The dustily opaque panes of the windows would 
Ishock any New England housewife; yet they serve to obscure sight of rooms that 
lare morę shocking than dusty panes. Here was the parlor, its hand-carved molding 
Istill hugging tightly the walls; but one wali is now reeling outward, revealinę 
iboth lath and plaster. The fireplace is half filled with crumbling bricks and the 
>; remains of a fire that was kindled when James Madison was President and went 
[out during Wilson’s last administration. 

Here by tallow dip, by candle, then by lamp, but never by Mazda, four genera- 
jjjtions read the Watchman, or the Springficld Republician, or the Boston Globe, and 
Istudied tcxtbooks and the Old Farmer s Al marne that warned of winds and snows 
land assorted storms but was fatuous in admonishing a Vermont hill farmer to see 
I that his woodshed was rtlled to the rafters. Here were weddings which often took 
Ithe pair of them to Buffalo, or Bcloit, or Topeka, or evcn to Oregon, a land well 
Ibeyond the moon. And funeral services for bodies that still lay along Antietam 
■ Greek, at San Juan, and in the woods of the Argonne. On occasion this parlor 
Imust have shook to the awful doom promised by itinerant Adventist preachers, or 
Ishiyered to the seductive calls of the earnest young men from the State of Dcserct, 
I which had been founded by a fellow V T ermonter born in Whitingham . . . 

They all came to cali on thcir fellow Vermonters—the Dorrcllites, the Per- 
Ifectionists, the Christians (from ncar-by Lyndon); and so, too, the Antimasons, 
|lthe antinicotine forces, the Temperance shouters, the hydrotherapists, the anti- 
Icalomel men, the hosts of assorted Sabbatarians, the sellers of lightning rods. So, 
lalso, the Abolitionists, the Friends of Liberia, the vegetarians, the Grahamites, 
Ithe Thomsonians, the homeopaths. 

And when times became dreadfully hard, and Yankees in their desperation 
Istarted to make gadgets and such for sale to other Yankees—because they had no 
lother market this house resounded to the heralds of tin calf weaners and Seth 
I 1 homasks eloeks, of mouth-organs and patent water-witches, of soapstone stoves 
land Thaycrks Slippery Kim Lozengcs. Once, at least, came a pcrsuasivc man who 
[sold mulberry bushes, complete with worms, on which, he vowed, any hill farmer 







could make a fortunę from silk. 

At other times, to this same house, came aggressive men 
in spanking democrat wagons, who sold, or tried to sell, 
impressive-looking certificates representing stock in the 
Vermont Turnpike Company, the Passumpsic & Lakę 
Memphremagog Canal Association, and the Upper Coos 
Railway Company. 

There were, of course, births in this or that bedroom, 
and the Bibie was thumbed to name the results who, 
bearded or other w i se when grown, sounded like all the 
prophets and heroes of the Old Testament, together with 
their wives and concubines and sons and daughters; and 
when biblical names gave out, or wore thin from use, the 
heroes of the American republic came in: Jethro lies in 
Ohio soil, near Oberlin; Solomon drove his stakes in 
Northfield, Minnesota. Sally Ann got only as far as Cat- 
taraugus in western New York. It was Rufus they covered 
up on Antietam Creek. Amos simply went away and was 
never heard of again. Abijah went to Colorado to work for 
Mr. Tabor, who came from near-by Orleans County, Ver- 
mont. Ethan took no forts but took, instead, the fever and 
died somewhere in a surveying crew of the Santa Fe rail- 
road, which was bcing extended by Mr. Strong of Brown- 
ington, Vermont. 

Jerusha went to work tending spindles in Mr. Law- 
rence’s brand-new heaven in Massachusetts called Lowell, 
where her morałs and the morałs of uncounted other Yan- 
kee maidens were tended as carefully as the spindles. 

Sharon was the real traveler. She worked her way 
through the new normal school at Lexington, near Boston, 
then in one great leap landed in Beloit, to teach the young- 
sters of that rising town a much broader A than was com- 
monly heard in Wisconsin. From Beloit she went on to 
Burlington, Iowa; and still again, when the steamcars 
crossed the plains, into California, where she closed her 
life drilling multiplication tables—and Temperance—into 
the heads of children of Southern Pacific employees, a rail- 
road project that had been carried out by three Yankees 
and one foreigner from Troy, New York. 

Oh, it was pitiful to contemplate the way they left New 
Fngland in such vast numbers, but it was truć that they 
often prospered in the sight of their Lord, for were they 
not his choscn people? 

Behind the kitchen door, here, there once sat upon the 
floor, as a doorstop, a great pink and white conch shell 
which was used daily to announce that the sun, or at least 
the Seth Thomas clock, had reached meridian and it was 
time for dinner. My great-grandmother and my great- 
aunts, so I am told, would pick up this same shell, step to 
the granite slab at the door, and wind a trump that was 
heard in the far corner of the field, that was heard in the 
Back Forty, that was heard on a quiet day across five 
farms, two brook valleys, and half-way up Monadnock 
Mountain—a great, long gusty, booming, and mellow 


notę, deep and vibrant as the lowest notę of an organ. It 
was a notę to stop an ax in mid-air, to arrest the stroke of 
a scythe in the wheat. 

There is no telling when the notę ot the conch shell was 
last heard on this hill. Were it blown today, its solemn 
tonę would be heard, at most, by four persons, five cows, a 
horse, a dog, and perhaps, in season, by a hunter or two 
following the old beech ridge, looking for bear. 

Is there such a thing as an accumulated mcmory, a sort 
of inheritance, by which a people, removed for generations 
from their source, can recognize instinctively, and by no 
other process, a sight or a sound that was important to 
their forebears? If there is, I should bc tempted to ask somc 
radio network man to come, on a hot day in August, to this 
hill farm and set up his paraphernalia on the granite door- 
step. Then, l should persuade a middlc-age relativc of 
minę, who is said to look like great-grandmother, to pick 
up the great pink and w hite conch and wind a long notę 
fair into the microphone. 

How would that notę echo in Greybull, Wyoming; in 
Beloit, Wisconsin; in Bemidji, Walla Walla, Modesto, 
and Denver? Would listeners here and there, men and 
women who had never been on this hill and perhaps never 
in New England, w^ould they instantly conjure up the 
breathless heat of August on a Yankee hill farm—so near 
the sun—and hear the cicadas at their last farewell to sum- 
mer, with an obbligato of tinkling bells of sheep in pasture : 
Could they hear the slow, steady swish of scythes, one 
following the other to the end of the swath, and the creak 
of the hayrack moving from tumbie to tumbie? Would 
something deep in their blood remember something they 
had never seen, or perhaps never heard of, and bring before 
their Western eyes a smali calicoed woman, ringletcd, 
sharp-eyes, sharp-featured, her bosom rising, then falling 
slow ly as the conch shell in her hand gave out its melan- 
choly warning that a Yankee God had brought noontimc 
again? Would the lingering echo of the notę exert in far 
placcs a puli, an uneasy tug, that could bc explaincd in no 
rational manner? 

It might. It would matter little, anyway, except perhaps 
as an expcriment toward assessing the influence of 
heredity. It would matter little because this hill- like 
many another hill in the six Yankee commonwealths—has 
long sińce passed meridian. The conch shell sounded, for 
many of these hills, as long ago as 1830, and as reccntly as 
1940 for others. But it has sounded for them all, and they 
are no longcr of importance, unless as summer homes for 
city folks, or for the purpose for w hich Naturę intended 
them, the growing of forests. Blow, Jerusha . . . Blow r , 
Sharon . . . Blow% Sally Ann. They may hear an echo of 
your shell in far places. end 

A onetimc Vermonter, Mr. Holbrook now lives (and writes) in 
Portland, Orcgon. The above is from his Yankee Exocłus, Macmillan, 

NA 
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J rts in Kem w 

CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH KENT GAY 


Bowmaker Alden Jackman entered his first archery tournament eleven 
ycars ago with a bow he had madę for himself. Although he hasn’t become a champion archer^ 
lis bow was so good that archer friends wanted bows like it. Now his bow-making hobby, 
Dursued in his West Brattleboro shop, finds hundrcds of his finely worked products in the 
critical hands of skilled tournament and hunting bowmen the country over. However, Jackman 
bows are not on view only at sports events: you find them also in arts-and-crafts exhibits 
ilong with silver jewelry and ceramic objects. 

Mr. Jackman favors a moderate “recurve” bow (the cnds turned up) to give the arrow 
norę speed or “cast” than does a straight bow of the same puli. But too much rccurve will ac- 
:entuate shooting errors, just as will a short bow with a long puli. 

Jackman bows average a 55-pound puli (30 heavier than the Vcrmont gamę law’s 25- 
pound minimum), but he has madę them from a 15-pound child’s bow to a giant 1 30-pounder 
possibily the strongcst bow ever madę. It takes an auto jack to string this one, madę for a New 
Hampshirc archer. Its power can be gauged by the fact that a 1 io-pound bow is considered 
adequate for hunting elephants. 

Two laminated strips of rock mapie make up all but the hcaviest of Jackman’s bows. One 
strip, micrometer measured, tapers onc-thousandth of a inch per running inch; the other 
apers at the ratę of two-thousandths of an inch. These layers are bonded togcthcr in a special 
iress, show n here, with a special waterproof glue. Hand-grip risers and arrow' notches, whose 
lesign Jackman originatcd, are madę from black walnut, rosewood, mahogany and hornbcam. 
I hc bow s are given fivc coats of lacqucr after hand hnishing, and then for grcatcr durability a 
nberglass facing and backing are added. Bowstrings are dacron of test strength up to 800 
jiounds. 

Building a bow to a specified drawing puli is a matter of exacting skill, experience and 
1 'eference to carcfully kept rccords on the bow r s alrcady madę. The bow^’s length and width 
>find the thickness of its laminations all are factors to consider in building to exact puli. 

Alden Jackman manages to make about thirty-five bows a year in his spare timc. 

Cec\le Briggs 
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The Rigbt Apples 


LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 
Photograph by Joyce Wilson 

I F you take rhe right precautions, Mrs. Appleyard says, you 
canhave perfect applesauce all the year round. This happy 
State of afFairs used to be achieved by keeping barrels of 
Gravensteins, Greenings, Baldwin and russets in a cool dark 
cellar. They ripened at different times and by the time you fin- 
ished with the russets it was time to think of strawberry shortcake. 

Fortunately for those not thus equipped there are other 
methods. You may can applesauce in glass jars or package it and 
sharp freeze it, keeping it frozen until you need it. This is the 
method she uses and she has found that it is the most popular 
fruit in her freezer, morę so than raspberries, strawberries, 
blueberries or peaches—in that order. 

Of course, she says, you must have the right apples. This 
remark ought to be unnecessary but, alas, there are cans of apple 
sauce with expensive labels and prices that taste like nothing; 
there are packages of frozen applesauce that taste just like the 
package. You don’t get anything better out of a freezer than you 
put into it. This message should be cross-stitched and hung over 
the freezer, she says. 

She is not so narrow minded, however, as to specify that the 
apples grow on her own trees. These sprangly armed centenar- 
ians produce a crop only every other year, but luckily she has 
neighbors who have the mystic ability to produce apples every 
year. She even admits that excellent apples grow in other States, 
Massachusetts for one; New Hampshire for another. She likes 
apples best that are juicy, smooth in texture, firm in substance, 
sweet but with a delicate tartness. Vermont apples, in fact. 

There are several good kinds. Mrs. Appleyard prefers the 
early ones for freezing: the golden Transparent, the Dutchess 
with pink candy stripes on its pale yellow silk, for the deep ruby 
Wealthy. Gravensteins are good too, she says, and without the 
white flesh and handsome red and green skin of the Mackintosh, 
life would be bleak indeed. Crabapples with their sourness 
mellowed with plenty of sugar and spice also have their place in 
her affections. 

Apples properly picked, not shaken from the tree, keep so well 
that people forget that a ripe apple fresh from the tree is better 
than one picked partly ripe, shipped and stored. This is true of 
oranges, strawberries and raspberries. It is vital in the case of 
peas and corn. Even the humble carrot is better freshly pulled out 
of the ground than it is sulking in a cellophane bag. 

Once a visitor from Texas asked if he might pick an apple and 
eat it right from the tree. Mrs. Appleyard kept him company in 
this project one cool August evening, and she thinks his rapturc 
was not illfounded. So if you plan to put applesauce in your 
freezer, you are fortunate if you havc a ncighbor whose trees are 
hanging heavy with fruit, or if you know a local market whcre 
local fruit is sold. 


This is how Mrs. Appleyard makes the applesauce she puts 
in her freezer: 

CANDIED APPLE SAUCE 
12 Vermont apples i cup of sugar 

i clove 34 t. cinnamon 

}Ą t. nutmeg 2 cups of w a ter 

Thin yellow peel of half a lemon, cut fine 

Mrs. Appleyard often makes this sauce with just sugar and 
water. What she is trying to suggest is that with good apples 
you should go easy on the seasoning. 

Wash the apples carefully to remove any possible residue of 
spray. Peel them. Put the peel—much of the flavor of the apple 
is in it—on to boil in the water while you quarter the apples, 
remove seeds and pips and slice the apples about a quarter inch 
thick. Now strain the liquid off the skins, measure it and add 
enough to make two cups. Add the sugar and stir until it disolves 
all the seasonings. Drop in the apple slices and cook them until 
they are transparent. Remove them with a skimmer to a pan big 
enough to hołd all the sauce, set in a larger one containing cold 
water. Keep doing this until all the apples are cooked. If neces- 
sary, add morę syrup madę with half a cup of sugar to a cup of 
water. If at the end you have too much syrup, as you may if your 
fruit is very juicy, cook it down to a cupful and pour it over the 
fruit. When it is cool, the fruit will be almost jellied. 

If you can’t resist the temptation to eat it right away—and 
why should you? —serve it with ice cream, soured cream or 
(best) thick Vermont cream. Good cheddar cheese madę from 
whole Vermont milk goes well with it too. 

If you can it, simply pack it in sterilized jars with new rubber 
rings. Put the jars on a rack in a tightly covered kettle, add hot 
water, steam them long enough to seal them tightly. This amount 
of apples will make only about three pints, so double it to make 
the process worthwhile. 

If the applesauce is to be frozen, Mrs. Appleyard usually 
omits the seasoning and she makes it in smali quantities. She 
puts it in cellophane bags protected by square pasteboard con- 
tainers. She says it is important to cool the pan of sauce thor- 
oughly (adding ice cubes to the water in the outer pan), to pack¬ 
age it quickly, and to have your freezer well belo w zero. She 
says the freezer compartments in refrigerators do not always 
produce this temperaturę. If yours does not, better do a large 
batch, cool it well and take it to the loeker plant for sharp 
freezing. 

When you eat it next winter you will remember the first 
buds on the apple trees, the little red knobs among jadę green 
leaves, the trees piled with snowy blossoms flushed with pink, 
and the sound of bees making apple blossom honey, the first hard, 
sour green globes, the branches bending under the weight of 
topaz and ruby fruit, while a charm of goldfinches flies by, the 
bare tree with apples the pickers never reached, against the 
hunter’s moon. 

It’s all in the package, Mrs. Appleyard says, and isn’t it 
lucky, she adds, that some people like apples that are large, 
handsome, thick-skinncd and flavored like sawdust? 

She thinks Vermonters are rather like Vcrmont apples. They 
wear well. They have a basie solid goodness lightened by a sharp 
tang—and there aren’t enough of them to go around. END 
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Green Mountain 


TOST-BOT 


ARTISTS LIFE IN CAMERA 


JACK SCHAPER 
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T HE trials of Vermont Life’s vcrsatile photog- 
raphers and the tricks they’ve developed ro 
overcome them, would make a fuli and unortho- 
dox cameraman’s handbook. x\s might be expected, cows 
enter the picture prominently. In fact, as this candid se- 
quence of Rutland’s Warren Dexter shows, cows are plain 


Mystery Picture number , 9 



NORMAN MACIYER 


The first correct location of this Yermont suspcnsion bridge 
(visible from a main State highway), postmarkcd after mid- 
night August 2ist, will receive one of our spccial awards. 
Plcase use postał cards. Residents of the township involved 
are disąualified. 

Our summer Mystery Picture by John Vondell, a hayfield 
view from Lincoln Bridge in West Woodstock, was first 
identified by Mrs. Harold Benson, Agawam, Mass. 


exasperating. If they’re nicely arranged in the far fore- L 
ground, depend upon it, the mere flash of a tripod and they r: 
will lumber up in un-Vermontish curiosity, and the whole 
picture is irrevocably spoiled. 

Cows aside, (if they can be kcpt there), the finc land- 
scape confronting the cameraman often lacks a nice, over- 
hanging bough, a natural frame. The solution is quite 
simple: carry along your own spreading sapling, move it 
about until things look just right in the ground glass. 

Color yariety is important, too, and many are the Solu¬ 
tions for aiding nature’s palette. One, who here is name- 
less, has introduced on his photographic trips a canoe of 
dual purpose. It is painted a different color on cach side. 

The model in improbably brilliant red garment, walking 
self-consciously and to no purpose down a leaf-strewn 
road, now is pretty much a creature for calendar art. 

But a fuli rangę of seasonal props is concomitant to 
success. In the fali a few decoy ducks, a bulky load of 
pumpkins and a corn shock or two load the photographerks 
station wagon. Some even take along their own old fences 
to aid appearances. Stuffed deer, semi-tame gamę birds 
and captive fish to bend the angler’s rod form a special 
chapter on sports photography. 

Country boys merrily roli hoops (which really are 
nailed to the road). But our favorite account concerns a 
city slicker who located just the spot where our Y ermont 
friend had filmed a striking view. But the imitator's 
yersion didn’t catch the road’s distant curve, which really 
madę the picture. Our friend didn’t soothc the other 
when he suggested a Vermont photographer might go so 
far as to rebuild a road to suit his sense of composition. 

Hills there are here in plenty—but not always in 
the precise spot to securc camera perspective. What our 
friend didn’t report: the wcll-equipped Yermont scenie 
specialist wouldn’t be caught dead without a tali step- 
ladder. end 
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AUTUMN EVENTS IN YERMONT 

CONTINUING EYENTS 


>ct. 1-Dec. 31: Bear Season. 
ntil Sept. 10: Barton, Barnard, St. 
Albans Bay-St. Parks. 
ntil Sept. 24: Elmore, Milton-St. Parks. 
ntil Sept. 30: Green Mt. Forest Areas. 
?pt. 7-30: Weston-Weston Playhouse, 
Thurs.-Sun. 

'pt. 7-Oct. 14: Dorset-Caravan Theater, 
Thurs.-Sat., 8:40, Reserv. 
ipt. 9-21: Manchester-One-man Shows, 
(Ogden Pleissner N.A., Jay Connaway 
N.A. Stów Wengenroph N.A.) 

:pt. 23-Oct. 15: Manchester-N.Y., N.E. 
Art Show. 


ug. 30: Karnet Ctr.-Turkey, Baz., 5. 
ipt. 2—Oct. 7: Brownsville—Supps., ea. 
Sat., 5:30. 

ipt. 6: Bristol-Chicken Pie Supp., 5. 
ipt. 9: West Woodstock—Grange Fair, 
Mystery Sup., 4, 5, 6, 7. 
ipt. 10: Jericho-Chicken Pie, Noon. 
ipt. 12: Tunbridge-Chicken Pie Supp. 
ipt. 13: No. Danville-Chicken Pie Supp. 
ipt. 20: East Barnet-Chicken Pie Supp., 
5. Bridport-Chicken Pie Supp., 5:30. 
ipt. 21 : Williamstown Chicken Pie Supp., 
5:15, 6:30, Reserv. Fletcher-Chicken 
Pie Supp., Sale, 5. So. Ryegate-Chicken 
Pie Supp., 5 :30. 

ipt. 26: Riverton-Chicken Pic Dinn., 
Noon & 5, 6. St. Albans-Meth. Church 
Turkey Dinn., 5:30, 6:15, 7. 
ipt. 27: Bristol-Chicken Pie Supp., 5:30. 
'pt. 28: Sheldon-Chicken Pie Supp. 
Pomfret Fair, Chicken Pie, 4, 5, 8. 
ipt. 29: West Danville-Church Supp., 6. 
ct. 1: No. Danville-Chicken Barb., 5:30. 
Warren-Foliage Dinn., 1. 
ct. 3: Berlin Corner-Chicken Pie Dinn., 
Noon & 5:30, Reserv. 


ug. 24-26: Lyndonville-Caledonia Coun- 
ty pair. Hyde Park-Musical Show. 
ug. 26: North Calais-Fall Festival. 
ug. 28-Sept. 2: Essex Jct.-Champlain 
Valley Expos. 

.'pt. 2: Wilmington Farmer’s Day Expos., 
Horse Sh. 

ipt. 2-3: Tunbridge-Bi-Centennial 
Ccleb. Manchester-Svetlova Ballet. 
ept. 3-9: Rutland Rutland Fair. 

■pt. 4: Charlotte Pony Club Sh., 10. 

<?pt. 7: Rutland-Bi-Centennial Celeb. 
ipt. 9-10: Randolph-Morgan Horse 
Show. Stowe-Sportsmen’s Festival. 

<cpt. 10: Windsor -Horse Show. 

'pt. 14-16: Tunbridge Tunbridge Fair 
ipt. 16-17: Stowe-Antique Car Rally, 
ipt. 23 :NorthfieId-Norwich-Colby Footb. 
'pt. 23—24 : Granby-Victory- Holiday in 
the Hills. 

ipt. 29: Wilmington Foliage Ridc. 


Sept. 25-Oct. 15: Manchester-Sky Linę 
Foliage Drive. 

Until Oct. 1: Ferrisburg-Rokeby House. 
Until Oct. 12: St. Parks other than above. 
Until Oct. 15: Orwell-Daniels Mus. Man- 
chester-So. Vt. Art Ctr. Warren-Aerial 
Lift. Williamstown-Maple Mus. Read- 
ing-Histor. Exh. Barre-Maple Mus. 
Morrisville-Histor. Mus. 

Until Oct. 20: Shelburne-Shelburne Mus. 
Until Oct. 22: Proctor-Marble Exhibit. 

Manchester-Chair Lift. 

Until Oct. 31: Rutland -Histor., Art Mus. 
Barre-Granite Tours. 


SUPPERS AND BAZAARS 


Oct. 4: Barnet-Chicken Pie Supp., Sale, 5. 

Richmond-Chicken Pie Supp., Baz. 

Oct. 5: Waterbury Ctr.-Chicken Pie 
Supp., Baz., 5, 6, 7, Reserv. Plainfield 
Chicken Pie Supp., 5, 6, 7, Reserv. 
Weston-Chicken Pie Supp., 6. New 
Haven-Chicken Pie Supp. 

Oct. 6: Adamant-Harvest Supp., 5, 6:30, 
Reserv. Peacham-Sugar-on-Snow, Old 
Vt. Recipe Dinn., Noon, 6. 

Oct. 7: Montgomery-Harvest Supp. Pom¬ 
fret Ctr.-Fair, Turkey Supp., 4, 5. 
Hartland-Chicken Pie Supp., Sale, 5:30. 
Windham Ctr.-Chicken Pie Supp., 5. 
Oct. 12: Chester-Chicken Pie Supp., 5:30. 
Londonderry-Harvest Supp., 5. Wil- 
liamstown-Chicken Pie Supp., 5, 6, 7, 
Reserve. W. Newbury-Turkey Supp., 5, 
Reserv. Georgia Plain-Turkey, 4:45. 
Oct. 14: No. Pownal-Turkey Supp., 6. So. 
Pomfret-Grange Fair, Turkey Supp., 4, 
5. Windsor Turkey Supp., 5:30. Greens- 
boro Bend-Chicken Pie, Gamę Supp. 
So. Londonderry Harvest Supp. 


SPECIAL 


Sept. 29—Oct. 1: Danville -Foliage Fest. 

Sept. 30: Burlington-U.V.M.-Coast 
Guard Footb. Northfield-Norwich- 
Northeastern Footb. Danville-Water 
Dowsers’ Conven. Brandon Ayrshire 
Club Cattle Sale. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1: Stowe Folk Musie Fest., 
Foliage Fly-in. 

Oct. 5-7: Bennington Antique Sh., Sale. 

Oct. 5-15: Bennington Foliage Fest. 

Oct. 6: Peacham-Foliage Fest. 

Oct. 7: Shoreham-St. Genevieve’s Apple 
Frolic, 8. 

Oct. 7-8: Woodstock-Morgan Foliage 
Rides, Members. Montgomery Foliage 
Fest. 

Oct. 8: Bridport-Old Home Day, Dinn., 
12:30. 

Oct. 13-15: Woodstock-Foliage Rides, 
Reserv. 


Oct. l-Nov. 5: Partridge Season. 

Oct. 1—Oct. 31: Pheasant Season, (Benning¬ 
ton County, Oct. 1-6) 

Oct. 14—29: Bow & Arrow Deer Season. 
Until Nov. 30: Fairlee—Museum. 

Nov. 11-26: Regular Deer Season. 

Year Around: Montpelier-Vt. Histor. 
Soc.; Wood Art Gallery. Burlington 
Fleming Mus. Bennington -Bennington 
Histor. Mus., Art Gall., (closed Feb.) 
St. Johnsbury-Atheneum Art Gall.; 
Fairbanks Mus. 


Oct. 21: Dover Common-Harvest, 5:30. 
Oct. 26: Manchester Ctr.-Chicken Pie, 
5:30, 6:30, Wells River-Turkey Supp. 
Oct. 27: Reading-Turkey Supp., Old- 
Time Bali, Reserv. 

Nov. 1 : Underhill Flats-Chicken Pie, 5:30. 
Nov. 9: Springfield-Congreg. Church Baz. 
Nov. 11: West Wardsboro-Turkey Supp. 

Warren Hunter’s Supp., 5:30. 

Nov. 15: Underhill-Church Baz. 

Nov. 16: Springfield Episc. Church Baz. 
Barre-Univers. Church Fair. London- 
derry-Game Supp. 

Nov. 17: Springfield-Univers. Church Baz. 
Nov. 18 : Newfane-Hunter’s Dinn., Dance, 
5, 6, 7, 8:30. Plymouth-Game Supp., 5. 
Cavendish-Baz., Chicken Pie Supp., 2, 
5:30. Dover Common-Harvest, 5:30. 
Nov. 25: Sherburne-Venison Supp. 

Nov. 30: Danville-Game Supp., 5:30. 

Dec. 2: Peru-Christmas Sale, Supp., 4, 5. 
Dec. 3: Montgomery-Wild Gamę Supp. 
Dec. 7: Springfield-Meth. Church Baz. 


Oct. 14: Weathersfield-Hist. Soc. Meet., 
Dinn., 3, 6, Reserv. Middlebury-Mid- 
dlebury-Williams Footb., 2. Burlington 
U.V.M.-Rhode Island Footb. 

Oct. 14-15: Plainfield-Goddard Chambcr 
Mus. Workshop, Conc. 

Oct. 17-19: Brattleboro-Grange conv. 

Oct. 21: Middlebury-Middlebury-Bates 
Footb., 2. Burlington-U.V.M.-Roches¬ 
ter Footb. 

Oct. 28: Burlington-U.V.M.-Norwich 
Footb. 

Nov. 4: Northfield-Norwich-Middlebury 
Footb. 

No/. 11: Middlebury-Middlebury- 
U.V.M. Footb., 1:30. 

Nov. 16-18: Burlington Handcrafter’s 
Christmas Baz., Armory. 

Nov. 18-19: Plainfield-Goddard Vocal 
Workshop, Conc. 
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